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Freaks, Stunts and Fuzz 


FLOYD VAIL, F.R.P.S. 


IN its notice of the recent salon 
of photography held in Paris, and 
referring to the American section, 
i) | Photo-Revue of Paris says: “L’Ecole 
— américaine se distingue surtout par 
ses conceptions personnelles, dont loriginalité 
déroute parfois le spectateur. A cété de tableaux 
de tout premier ordre... nous’ trouvons 
assez souvent des compositions abracadabrantes 
telle que cette nature morte, of un couteau, deux 
giteaux et un pain de fromage ont la préten- 
tion de composer un tableau!””—which, freely 
translated, means: “The American school is 
distinguished specially for its personal concep- 
tions, the originality of which, sometimes, 
astounds the spectator. By the side of works 
of the first rank we find, quite often, amazing 
compositions, like this still-life, wherein a knife, 
two cakes and a cheese have the pretension of 
composing a picture!” 

There are a few American workers—a very 
few, comparatively—who, probably because they 
are incapable of doing the highest kind of pic- 
torial photography, or are too little disposed to 
make the exertion required to do it, put mate- 
rial objects together, in the form of designs, and 
after the rudimentary studies of art classes, and 
pretend—or perhaps think—they are producing 
works of art! These exercises are sometimes 
clever, for what they are worth, and are often 
accepted and hung by juries at various salons 
here. This might do little harm if it were not 
for the fact that they are often sent to foreign 
salons, where they are frequently accepted—and 
always erroneously—as representative of “the 
American school.” At some of these foreign 
salons they are honestly mistaken; at others, 
I suspect, they may have their doubts, but are 
quite willing to display freaks, stunts, etc., to 
put the laugh on Americans. In comparison, it 
does not harm their more sensible productions. 








Gradually, it has become established as a 
fact, in some directions, that all America is 
given to bizarre conglomerations. Most beauti- 
ful and representative work from the United 
States has been rejected at foreign salons, and 
abstractions, semi-abstractions and weird con- 
coctions accepted and hung in their place. 

Paris is an excellent illustration. For a number 
of years, owing to the war, no salon has been 
held there. Last autumn there was a revival 
of the old, famous salon. Along with “‘work of 
the first order’—as the Photo-Rerue puts it— 
there was received some of this “freak non- 
sense.” The selectors honestly thought this now 
represented the “‘American school”, and hung 
some of it alongside of works of genuine Amer- 
ican photographic art. The comparison with 
what they received from other countries aston- 
ished the artistic French. No wonder that 
sneers were evoked at the “pretension that such 
things composed a picture”! 

Now, it is about time that American selectors, 
and the editors of our photographic magazines 
and annuals, threw such stuff out whenever it 
is presented. For the good of the cause, on 
which their own good depends, it should be done 
invariably, without fear or favor. And along 
with the kind of work I have described, there 
should be included the silly “mush” and “fuzz” 
perpetrated by those who strive to imitate real 
and commendable soft-focus productions, but 
who are ignorant of the whole matter. Not one 
in a dozen of these, as can be seen by the results 
shown, knows a good soft-focus lens from a bad 
one; fewer than this number know how to focus 
with a good one, when they own it; fewer yet 
know what they are after, or ought to seek, 
when they employ one. They get something 
which is often an abomination, editors repro- 
duce it, or juries accept it, and thereby make 
the confusion more confounded. Few know that 
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a really good soft-focus lens is almost a scien- 
tifically constructed instrument, or should be, 
and that few are. It is the general impression 
that “any old kind’’ of diffusion, or any instru- 
ment or appliance that will “fuzz up” every- 
thing, is suitable; and it is surprising and a dis- 
grace that so many exhibitors that have got an 
undeserved reputation, practise such bastard 
photography and are given a chance to exhibit 
it at salons or in photographic publications. 
They ought to be squelched, or American photo- 
graphic art will become the laughing stock of 
the world. 

Not an annual issued in recent years, either in 
this country or abroad, has contained much 
American work that is fairly representative; 
while some have blazed with examples of soft- 
focus monstrosities, freaks and  stunts—all 
attributed to the standard of American art! 

Brussels and Paris—two of the outstanding 
salons of 1924—are both going to publish albums 
showing some of the work hung from various 
countries. I fear that there will be included 
much that was contributed by the United States 
of the kind to which I have referred and in all 
honesty attributed to the American school. 

If all except the very highest pictorial art 





Looking Towards the 


ALLEN 


OR an hour before the sun’s setting 
i ‘‘the clouds that on his western 
throne attend”’ are occasionally very 
interesting, certainly worthy of 
special attention by photographers. 
they are still more beautiful—in 





Sometimes, 
color at least—in the few minutes that succeed 


the sunset; but that is another story. An hour 
before sunset or even fifteen or twenty minutes 
later there is still light enough ordinarily for a 
successful snapshot, if the lens-stop is opened 
wide. After that, a time-exposure is necessary. 
If you can find a nearby tree to stand out against 
the sky, or a water-foreground, so much the 
better; but do not spend too much time looking; 
for, although on some days there are “lazy- 
pacing clouds”, most clouds seem to be in a 
hurry. Many others besides Wordsworth have 
asked ‘‘Oh whither with such eagerness of speed?” 
only to find, as he did, that while questioning 
that, they had fled. 

We are too earthly with our cameras. We 
have to stick pretty close to the ground during 
business-hours, most of us, although aviation is 
making exceptions; but there is no reason that 
we should not consider the heavens after work. 


shall be excluded in the future from our salons 
and periodicals, all the “half-baked” productions 
will be stopped. It is said that some people 
have committed murder to get a reputation, 
or to see their names in print; and it is not 
surprising that some have murdered poor, old 
American pictorialism for the same purpose. 
Jurors and editors alone can stop it. 

I have been exhibiting for the past five years 
the best pictorial photography of various coun- 
tries of the world, by some of the most eminent 
workers, in one-man shows and national collec- 
tions, and I do not recall a single example of a 
freak or stunt, and not half a dozen cases of the 
“‘fuzzy-pie-eyed”’ type in all that time, from any 
foreign quarter. 

Are Americans alone to pose as a lot of eccen- 
tric wiseacres before the rest of the world? 

{Although what our good friend Floyd Vail 
has to say may appear to be a bit harsh; does it 
not come very near the truth? Whether or not 
our readers agree with him, we do believe that 
his statements—based on long experience with 
the finest in pictorial photography throughout 
the world—merit the careful consideration of 
those who have at heart the best interests of 
American pictorial photography.—Ep1Tor.]} 


Sunset with a Camera 
H. BENT 


Perhaps looking towards the sunset appeals more 
to older photographers. Well, there are clouds 
at sunrise for the younger enthusiasts to capture. 

I have never quite forgiven John Burroughs 
for saying ‘““The camera has no imagination, no 
sentiment, and no memory, and its literal truth 
is not art.” If the camera has no imagination, 
the man behind it frequently has; and it can 
be made to reproduce poetry as well as prose. 
But in the same volume, “Field and Study”, 
in which he scolds the camera, Burroughs points 
the way that we are going: 

‘At times I almost rebel at the glare of midday. 
How prosy life seems then compared with the 
feeling of the morning and the evening. The 
vertical flood of light is merciless. It kills all 
illusion. It emphasises the hard reality. It 
strips the landscape of its glamour. Romance 
flees away.” The landscape-photographer real- 
ises the truth of all this. There is no poetry 
under a glaring midday sun. Nor are sunsets 
made up entirely of color. There is generally 
beauty of form. When the shadows lengthen 
and there are shapely clouds in the sky, then 
is the time to go forth armed with your camera 
and make pictures. 
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THE WINNESCHIEK 


DR. W. C. CULLAM 
FIRST PRIZE, SCENIC GROUP—IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Photography in the Izaak Walton League 


JOHN CURTIS THOMSON 


HE St. Paul chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, in 
September, 1924, held a two weeks’ 
exhibition of photographs that 
helped to stimulate interest in 
nature and outdoor-photography. The pictures 
were by Minnesota photographers and of 
Minnesota subjects, and the competitive 
photographs were by amateurs who are mem- 
bers of the League. 

The Izaak Walton League is working earnestly 
to “‘save and restore to posterity the outdoor 
America of our ancestors”. The members are 
making it their business—and they are succeed- 
ing—to see that we continue to have wild life 
and scenery to photograph. 

One of the most energetic members of the St. 
Paul chapter is Harry S. Thompson, chairman 
of the educational committee, who is in the 
printing-ink business, and who is an enthusiast 
on all outdoor-sports and activities, including 
outdoor-photography. The conception of this 
exhibition was his, and he saw to it that it was 
successfully carried through. He it was that 
worked up interest enough among the members 
to have a sufficient number submit pictures to 
make the exhibition worth while. 





Arrangements were made with the St. Paul 
Institute of Art for the show to be held in the 
Institute’s exhibition-hall in the St. Paul Public 
Library. 

The men who selected the prize-winning pic- 
tures were Judge Grier M. Orr, a veteran sports- 
man; Howard Kahn, managing editor of the 
St. Paul Daily News; H. R. Gault, managing 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch; George Resler, an artist whose etchings 
are nationally known; and the writer of this 
article, an industrial photographer. 

The exhibition obtained wide publicity of 
the best and most dignified type. Both the daily 
papers printed several notices in their outdoor- 
pages; and many of the pictures were reproduced 
in their rotograph-sections, with daily notices 
in their ‘““What-to-see” bulletin. 

The prize-winning pictures were shown for 
two weeks in one of the prominent bank-windows, 
and now the whole exhibit goes to each of the 
four public high schools of the city, where it 
will be seen by six thousand pupils. The Ten 
Thousand Lakes Association is to have the 
pictures at its annual meeting. After all this 
publicity, the exhibition is available for sending 
to any chapter of the Izaak Walton League that 
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CAMP ON THE ROCKS 
SECOND PRIZE, SCENIC GROUP 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


desires to show it for private or public benefit. 

Although the pictures were nearly all made 
by amateurs who had no training in pictorial 
photography and had only a native taste to 
guide them in selection of subject and point of 
view, they averaged very well indeed. Mr. 
Thompson helped them make selections from 
the films they had on hand; and, under his 
direction, the pictures were enlarged to about 
8x 10 inches and mounted uniformly on 14 x 19 
ten-ply blank cardboard with an overlay of 
cream postcard-stock, unframed. This gave 
them a neat, uniform appearance. 

There were, perhaps, but two men that had 
more than the average amateur’s experience with 
a camera: D. Lange and Donald Hough. Mr. 
Lange is principal of the Mechanic Arts High 
School, a close observer and student of nature, 
and author of many magazine articles and books 
on outdoor-subjects. Mr. Hough is a contributor 
to several of the outing magazines and editor of 
the outdoor page of the St. Paul Daily News. 





HAMILTON LUFKIN 


He is an authority on canoeing, camping, and 
fishing in Northern Minnesota and is familiar 
with conditions in the Superior National Forest. 
He arranged the outing-trip the past summer 
for Irvin Cobb and Robert H. Davis. The 
other exhibitors were busy professional or busi- 
ness-men who use the camera occasionally. 
This first exhibition of the Izaak Walton 
League was a success. So much publicity was 
given it that it stimulated the outing-spirit and 
the desire for more and better photography. 
We can hardly overestimate the good such a 
show does in a community. It never makes 
game-animals fewer to stalk them with a camera. 


Prizes awarded in Izaak Walton League Photo- 
graphic Exhibition, St. Paul, Sept. 11 to 25, 1924. 


AcTION GROUP. 

First prize. Dr. E. H. Bohland, “Working for 
his Master.” Split-bamboo bait-casting rod, 
given by “Call-of-the-Open” Department of 
the Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Second prize. Donald Hough, “A Forest Sym- 
phony.” Kodak, given by Zimmerman Bros., 
381 Minnesota Street, St. Paul. 

Third prize. F. W. Kuesel, “Fishing the Cas- 
cade.” Copy of Izaak Walton’s “Complete 
Angler,” given by the St. Paul Institute. 


Scenic Grovp. 

First prize. W.C. Cullam, “The Winneschiek.” 
South Bend Anti-backlash Bait-casting 
Rod, given by the “Outdoor” page of the 
Daily News. 


influential organizations composed of earnest 
men and women. Last year the well-known 
Appalachian Mountain Club held an exhibition 
which we were very glad to review because of 
our desire to call attention to some of the ex- 
cellent work being done. The fact .is that our 
large salons receive their full share of attention 
and publicity; but worth-while exhibitions con- 
ducted by organizations, many of whose members 
are enthusiastic photographers receive compara- 
tively little attention. PHoro-Era MAaGazInE 
is trying to encourage such organizations to 





WORKING FOR HIS MASTER 
FIRST PRIZE, ACTION GROUPS——IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Second prize. Hamilton Lufkin, “The Camp on 
the Rocks.”” Autographed copy of Dr. Jas. A. 
Henshall’s ‘“‘Book of the Black Bass,”’ given 
by Educational Committee, St. Paul chapter 
of the League. 

Third prize. H. W. Hitchcock, “Autumn Re- 
flections.”’ Five-dollar purchase-cheque (photo- 
supplies), given by Co-operative Photo-Supply 
Co., 381 Minnesota Street, St. Paul. 

[With all due respect to the splendid salons 
at Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Toronto, 
London, England and elsewhere throughout the 
world, we believe that much good may be ac- 
complished for the growth of photography by 
encouraging exhibitions among the large and 


DR. E. H. BOHLAND 


make the most of photography and thereby to 
increase the number of men and women who 
have learned to love the gentle art and science of 
photography. 

In the present case, we are glad to reproduce 
the prize-winning pictures of the recent Izaak 
Walton League Exhibition which was held in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. It is not suggested, nor 
is it claimed, that these pictures are offered as 
perfect examples of pictorial photography. 
However, we do claim for them the earnest con- 
sideration of our readers because they represent 
a sincere attempt—and a successful one—to 
apply photography to the splendid purpose for 
which the Izaak Walton League stands today. 
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A FOREST SYMPHONY DONALD HOUGH 


SECOND PRIZE, ACTION GROUP 


MORNING ON THE ST. CROIX 
HONORABLE MENTION——-SCENIC 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


HARRY S. THOMPSON 
GROUP 
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Moreover, these pictures are milestones along 
the way to greater photographic exhibitions and 
we wish to go on record as endorsing and en- 
couraging all such photographic exhibitions 
when conducted by those who are sincerely and 
enthusiastically striving to accomplish great 
things for humanity and our country. 

The author of this article, with characteristic 
modesty, refrains from any mention of his active 
part in the exhibition. Moreover, Mr. Thomson 
is a pictorial photographer, as well as an industrial 
photographer, of no small accomplishments and 
he has given a number of one-man shows at the 
St. Paul Institute. The exhibition consisted of 
one hundred pictures; but twenty-five were not 
eligible for prizes, as they were made by those 
who conducted the exhibition and by professional 
photographers who were members of the League. 
The purpose of the exhibition was to clear the 
way for the amateurs exclusively. Therefore, 





FISHING THE CASCADE RIVER F. W. KUESEL 
THIRD PRIZE, ACTION GROUP 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


let us study these pictures carefully, let us give 
credit for the good work done and let us lend 
our support and encouragement to all similar 
exhibitions in the future. 

Let it not be assumed that PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE fails to value the splendid and inspirational 
character of the leading salons of the world. It 
does, and fully so. However, the fact remains 
that those who contribute to a salon or visit one 
are'in the minority as compared to the thousands 
of average amateur photographers. It is to in- 
terest these thousands in worth-while photography 
that PHoto-Era MaGazine believes in giving 
space to every sincere effort which is made in 
that direction by an influential organization. 
Moreover, let us remember that photography is 
not solely for the pictorialist, but serves the 
physician, scientist, astronomer and _ business- 
man as well. Good record photography has its 
important place. Eprror.| 
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FIGURE 1 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


The Making of Composite Photographs 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 
Part I 


SA'TILISING two or more negatives 
Bi! in the making of a finished photo- 
si graph is an old practice—as old as 
4| the days when wet-plates and 
albumenised-paper were universally 
used. It is true that abuse of the method laid 
it open to criticism; but the fact that failures 
occur when a given process is handled injudi- 
ciously is not a sufficient reason for the whole- 
sale condemnation of what, in more experienced 
hands, may prove a good thing. Such, it seems, 
is the position of composite or combination 
photography, which increases the range of a 
capable photographer’s resources and_ thus 
enables him, at times, to express his ideas more 
adequately. 

That it is preferable to obtain the desired 
result with one exposure may be granted, as a 
matter of course; not merely because of the 
greater assurance of getting all the parts into 
harmonious relation but, as well, the saving in 
technical manipulations required. Why, then, 
resort to combining parts from different nega- 
tives? For the good reason that it is not always 
practicable to obtain a finished ensemble with 
one exposure. One may, for example, come 









across a beautiful bit of landscape when the sky 
is clear and recognise the fact that the subject 
really needs a certain type of cloud-forms to 
complete the pictorial effect. The location being 
such that the spot cannot well be revisited when 
the right sky might be present, the solution of 
the problem lies in photographing the scene as 
it is and afterward printing-in a suitable cloud- 
formation from a separate negative. Again, a 
scene possessing so many good qualities that 
one hesitates to pass it by may contain an empty 
space that needs such a touch of life as is imparted 
by a suitable type of human figure, or an animal. 
Composite printing can supply the missing 
touch. One more example: A pleasing outdoor 
snapshot of a person or domestic pet is not infre- 
quently marred by an unattractive background, 
in which case the trouble can be remedied by 
substituting a new background for the old. 
These few hypothetical examples suggest the 
possible value of composite photography to 
pictorial workers who are concerned with getting 
a thoroughly harmonious and effective rendition 
of a chosen theme rather than a strict record of 
a given scene. Another field where a composite 
image often plays an important part is in com- 
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FIGURE 2 WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 

mercial work, especially in the production of 
advertising-designs, wherein a picture of the 
advertised product is frequently let into a pic- 
torial setting. When you see, let us say, a design 
of a child happily spooning down Blank’s Break- 
fast Food, it is likely that the image of the food- 
carton—prominently displayed on the table— 
was added after the advertiser's acceptance of 
the original photograph. It is also quite within 
the realm of probability that more than one 
make of motor-car has been photographed at 
the factory and a cut-out print imposed upon a 
stunning picture of a steep mountain road, as 
a means of suggesting in a vivid manner the 


climbing propensities of said car! And, at that, 
this does not imply that the car couldn’t perform 
the supposed “‘stunt’’, for it might be quicker 
and easier to add the image of the car to a good 
scenic print than to take a car to a suitable 
locality for the purpose of photographing the 
ensemble. So much for the uses to which com- 
posite photography may be put. The next thing 
is to tell how the work is done. 


Some Points to Consider in Selecting 
Parts for Combining 


One thing that is quite essential to harmony 
is to have each unit lighted from very nearly 
the same direction. It simply won’t do to take 
in hand a landscape which contains cast-shad- 
ows coming from one side and add clouds lighted 
from the opposite side, or showing an against- 
the-light effect. When, however, it’s just a case 
of right and left-hand lighting, it is often possible 
to print one of the negatives reversed, and thus 
make the effect come right. Congruity of sub- 
ject-matter is another essential—i.e., the units 
used must by their character fit well together. 
For instance, wind-swept clouds above a summer 
sea or placid lake do not constitute a plausible 
combination. This is a matter entirely independ- 
ent of pictorial fitness as measured by the tones 
or lines of the masses, which must be determined 





FIGURE 3 SUMMER PASTURAGE 


WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 
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by the taste of the worker and his experience. 

Where an object whose approximate size is 
familiar to everyone is to be introduced in a 
scene, the matter of relative scale and perspec- 
tive of the object and its surroundings are factors. 
In other words, the size of the image and fore- 
shortening of the object should appear as it would 
had the object actually been photographed at 
the point selected in the new setting. If a human 
figure was posed, say, twenty feet from the 
camera, the image obtained from this distance 
should be placed in a plane of the new setting 
which lay at very nearly the same distance from 
the camera. Merely: reducing the size of the 
image will not render it available for introduc- 
tion in a plane a hundred feet from the lens, 
for the reason that the foreshortening changes 
with each material change in distance of view- 
point. When using an image of a near object, 
the height of the viewpoint from which it, and 
the new setting, was made should be approxi- 
mately the same—then if placed at the right 
height in the scenic setting, the perspective of 
the whole will be true. 

Using the same size camera, and a lens of the 
same focal length, for photographing each part 
greatly simplifies the work, since all the images 
that are made at the same distance from the 
material will be upon a uniform scale. This 
point is illustrated in the components (Figures 
1 and 2) used in producing the composite shown 
in Figure 3. By retaining in the combination the 
relative scale of both images, all that was needful 
to render the effect truthful was to have the 
cow’s feet touch a spot in the landscape corre- 
sponding to the distance at which the cow stood 
from the camera when photographed. 

One need not adhere quite so rigidly to the 
rule laid down regarding the height and distance 
of the viewpoints for separate parts when the 
objects that are used for printing-in were photo- 
graphed from a fairly remote standpoint, and 
are used only for insertion in the middle-distance 
of a scene. Thus, a flock of sheep photographed 
at a distance of a hundred-and-fifty feet might, 
by suitable enlargement or reduction of the 
image, be introduced into any plane of a land- 
scape from about a hundred-and-twenty-five to 
two-hundred feet distant from the eye without 
the slight discrepancy in perspective, or fore- 
shortening of individual animals, being noticeable. 

A practical feature worth noting here is that 
it is much easier to make a good job of fitting 
parts together when the images are sharp than 
where the definition is diffused, particularly 
when masks have to be used. When a soft-focus 
image is wanted in work of this kind, it is best 
obtained by making a new negative with a soft- 


focus lens from a sharp composite print or trans- 
parency. This point should be kept well in mind. 

The points referred to above have been dealt 
with at some length for the purpose of showing 
the possible causes of unsatisfactory effects, and 
their prevention, rather than with any wish to 
convey the impression that it is difficult to fulfill 
the conditions needful to ensure success. As a 
matter of fact, any observant worker possessed 
of good taste should be able to turn out well- 
constructed composite photographs, assuming he 
or she has a reasonable amount of knowledge 
concerning the ordinary technical processes of 
developing and printing. 

Since the technical resources of different 
workers differ, to say nothing of the fact that 
methods should be adapted to the result desired, 
we will now take up one by one a number of 
different methods of making composite pictures, 
and leave it to the interested reader to choose 
the method, or methods, which seem best suited 
to individual needs. 


Composite Contract Prints 


THE SHapinc Metuop. When it is a simple 
case of adding clouds to a seapiece or landscape 
with well-defined outlines, the first step is to 
shade the sky-portion of the scenic negative, 
while printing, with a piece of card cut to cor- 
respond roughly with the contours of the sky- 
line, keeping the card moving up and down about 
half-an-inch to give a vignetted effect instead of 
a hard line. The object of this is to keep the 
sky white, as a tint at this stage would dull the 
brilliancy of the clouds that are to be added. If 
the sky-portion of the negative happens to be 
dense enough to obstruct the light well, it need 
not be shaded during printing. Having exposed 
the first negative, the one which contains the 
clouds is substituted, and the portion of the 
print already exposed protected by shading while 
the clouds are printed-in. 

To allow for shifting the position of the cloud- 
negative when adjusting the position of the 
clouds to the landscape, it is advisable to use a 
size larger printing-frame, fitted with a clear 
glass to support the negative. The proper place- 
ment of the negatives can be determined by 
superimposing them and observing their images 
before a strong light, or prints from both may 
be placed side by side and a note made of the 
amount of shifting necessary to make the parts 
come together properly. The position of the 
skyline of the scenic negative should be indicated 
by marks on the face of the printing-frame, 
to guide one in holding the shading-cards. Also, 
the sheet of printing-paper should be kept in 
the same position to prevent displacement of 
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the image relative to these guide-marks—an 
object easily accomplished by forcing the sheet 
into one corner of the printing-frame. 

If the scene contains dark masses along the 
skyline, a little overlapping of the images will 
do no harm—indeed, light clouds may be printed 
right over a dark tree or boat-sail which cuts 
against the sky. 

When paper other than the printing-out 
variety is employed, trial-strips should first be 
exposed under each negative to ascertain the 
correct relative exposures called for. If this is 
not done, one will very probably find one part 
developing faster than the other. 

MaskKING AND’ Brockinc-out MEtuops. 
These are commonly employed when the contours 
of the parts to be joined are such that greater 
accuracy is necessary than that obtainable by 
the use of shading-cards. Also, when an isolated 
object or group is to be placed in a new setting. 
The easiest way to produce the masks is to make 
a print of the subject whose outlines must be 
followed upon printing-out paper, such as “‘Solio”’ 
or some self-toning brand—then, after cutting 
out the parts as required, the pieces of paper 
can be darkened by simply exposing them to 
light. Gaslight or bromide-paper can be used 
for the purpose by drying a developed, but un- 
fixed, print; then, after cutting, developing the 
parts until black. 

The masks may be used between the negatives 
and sensitive-paper, if very sharp outlines are 
wanted; but, as a rule, they are adjusted upon 
the back to soften the effect slightly. This 
would make very little difference with film- 
negatives; but when these are used, the outlines 
of the masks can be made to print more diffused 
by attaching the masks to pieces of plain glass. 

Blocking-out serves the same purpose; but 
instead of employing paper-masks, such portions 
of each negative as are not required are painted 
out with water-color “opaque” or a red or brown 
oil-paint. 

Making a good print, technically, rests upon 
obtaining perfect registration of the masked or 
blocked-out parts, so that ‘the blank space left 


after printing the first. negative will be exactly *’ 


filled by the image.that is inserted .from the 
second. If the composite picture -is made upon 
a paper which yields a visible image. during 
exposure, correct register of the second impression 
may be obtained by;holding the printing-frame 
up to the light; and, while looking through the 
paper and the negative, moving the former about 
until no light-line is visible around the opening 
in the mask. With any other kind of paper the 
correct position for each negative must be deter- 
mined in advance. For this reason a printing- 


board, similar to what is used by multiple-gum 
workers, is usually preferable to the ordinary 
printing-frame. Any perfectly flat board covered 
with blotting-paper will answer the purpose. 
The negatives, with masks attached, are laid 
one over the other upon the board and shifted 
about until the openings in the masks coincide, 
when the position of each negative is indicated 
by pencil-lines upon the blotting-paper. Then 
the sensitive-paper is laid face up upon the board 
and kept from slipping by gumming two of the 
corners, after which the negatives are replaced 
one at a time and the exposures made, proper 
contact between the paper and negative being 
obtained by covering the latter with a sheet of 
glass of larger size and pressing this in place with 
push-pins or spring-clips. Another method of 
getting correct register, when using bromide- 
paper, is to develop the first exposure until the 
details are just distinct; wash the print in several 
changes of water to stop the action of the devel- 
oper, squeegee face down upon clear celluloid 
to keep the damp surface from coming into con- 
tact with the second negative used—then register 
by visual observation in the manner already 
described. The wet emulsion will require approx- 
imately double the normal exposure, after which 
the whole print is developed to full strength. 


Composite Enlargements, Direct 

For several reasons, it is preferable to make 
composite prints by enlarging rather than by 
contact. For one thing, when a focusing-enlarger 
is employed, it is possible to alter the relative 
size of the parts, if desired, and if the apparatus 
is designed to hold the bromide-paper upon an 
sasel it is easier to obtain good registration, as 
the projected image is always in sight. As in 
contact-printing, different methods of manipula- 
tion maybe used. . 

SHADING THE ImaGeE... Cloud-effects can, in 
many cases, be added by shading the parts one 
does not wish to have print in the same manner 
as in contact-printing. The only difference is 
that when the sensitive-paper is upon an easel 
the shading-cards are usually held near the paper 
instead of behind the negative. 

Use or Masks. If all the negatives used to 
make the composite image are enlarged to exactly 
the same degree, masking or blocking-out can 
be done upon the negatives. A favorite way, 
however, is to cut masks to fit the enlarged 
images, and place them over the sensitive-paper 
while making the exposures. A mask made to 
cover an isolated section of the image is best 
held in position without casting a shadow upon 
surrounding parts by gumming it to a sheet of 
clean, clear glass large enough to cover the 
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sensitive-paper. Masks may be made by cutting 
up an enlargement, or the images projected upon 
sheets of orange “‘post paper” and the outlines 
for cutting traced with a pencil. 

Registration can be obtained by proceeding as 
follows: After the first exposure is made, and 
while the mask used is still in place, put an 
orange-glass cap over the enlarging-lens—this 
allows the image to be seen without affecting 
the paper—change to the second negative and 
get the section of the image wanted from this 
correctly located, then place the required mask 
in register with the first one and remove the 
latter. 

SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT OF Eacu Exposure. 
This is frequently useful, taken in conjunction 
with masking, and in some instances enables 
one to dispense with masks. Clouds, for instance, 
can be added to a scene by exposing and develop- 
ing the subject in the usual manner, simply tak- 
ing care to shield the sky-portion, if thin. After 
developing the image to full strength, the paper 
is well washed; superfluous water removed by 
placing between blotters; then, without fixing, 
it is replaced upon the easel and while the lens 
is covered with the orange-glass cap the cloud- 
image is located, and next exposed, not forgetting 
the longer exposure required by the damp coat- 
ing. After this, the print is laid upon a sheet 
of glass and the sky-portion developed locally 
by applying the developer with a swab of cotton. 
A point to remember is that the timing of the 
exposures should be so adjusted that both 
images will take about the same length of time 
to develop to the desired depth, for if one image 
develops much quicker than the other it is likely 
to be a warmer black. When masking is neces- 
sary, registering the masks is sometimes rendered 
much easier by developing the portion first 
exposed until the image is just visible. This 
affords a guide in placing the mask for the second 
exposure, and in locating the image properly; 
then, after this exposure is made, the entire 
print can be fully developed. If care is taken 
to so time the exposure of the first section that 
full development is required to ultimately bring 
it up to the required strength, the portion exposed 
last will catch up with the first, even though the 
latter has the advantage of having been partially 
developed at the start. 


Composite Negatives 


If more labor than usual is entailed in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory composite image, or a 
number of exact duplicates may be needed, the 
wisest course is to make a negative of the com- 
posite image and thus fix permanently the effect. 
Here are several ways to attain this end. 


CopyInG FROM A Print. When a negative no 
larger than the size one’s camera will make is 
sufficient, an enlargement which shows the 
exact effect wanted should first be made. Of 
choice, this should not be less than twice the 
size of the finished picture, and upon a smooth 
mat or semi-mat paper to render the image as 
free of “grain” as possible, yet have a surface 
which can be readily retouched or “spotted,”’ 
if necessary. This print must be kept smooth 
and flat while being copied, say by mounting 
solid upon a sheet of heavy, smooth-surfaced, 
cardboard or by placing under a sheet of clear 
glass in a frame. An alternative method is to 
paste it to a sheet of strong paper which has 
previously been stretched upon a drawing-board. 
After it is in condition to work from, the enlarge- 
ment is placed at right-angles to the camera- 
lens and the image focused. Diffused daylight, 
such as is obtainable when the print is set up 
several feet from a window, is as good a lighting 
as can be had; but should artificial light be pre- 
ferred, an electric lamp may be placed on each 
side of, and at a little distance from, the print, 
care being taken to screen the light from the 
lens. 

The camera used must permit focusing upon 
quite near objects to obtain an image of the 
requisite size; but, while it is preferable to have 
bellows long enough to permit of using the regular 
lens, the focal length of the latter can, if neces- 
sary, be shortened enough to make up for the 
lack of a long bellows-extension by capping with 
a supplementary lens called a “copying-attach- 
ment’. To ensure good definition throughout, 
it is best to stop down the lens to about F/16, 
or smaller if a supplementary lens is used. 

Slow plates or cut films are the best to copy 
prints, good examples of this type being the 
Hammer Slow plate and Eastman Commercial 
film. Any ordinary developer will usually give 
enough contrast, if the exposure has been cor- 
rectly timed; but should there be a tendency 
toward undue flatness, it can be overcome by 
using a stronger developing-solution which con- 
tains an extra dose of bromide, or, instead, a 
hydrochinon developer similar to the following: 


Water.... , 5 4 ounces 
Hydrochinon be .,... 10 grains 
Sodium sulphite (dried) oe a 
Sodium Carbonate (dried)....... eo 


Bromide up to two grains can be added, if 
still greater contrast is called for. 

The correct exposure is best found by experi- 
menting under fixed conditions; then, by adher- 
ing as closely as possible to these conditions in 
future the matter of exposure will cease to be a 
problem. 
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Maxine “Patcnwork” Prints For Copy- 
inc. When a print serves only as a means to 
an end—that of making a new negative by copy- 
ing as above described—it is feasible to combine 
parts from several prints by cutting out very 
carefully the sections wanted and pasting them 
to a foundation print. This was the procedure 
adopted in producing the composite pictures 
marked Figures 3 and 5. In making the composite 
print for Figure 3, an 8 x 10 enlargement of the 
landscape shown in Figure 1 was first made. 
An enlargement of the cow alone was then made 
to the same scale and the print, when dry, placed 
upon a piece of glass and the image cut out with 
a sharp pocket-knife, when it appeared as in 
Figure 2. Next, the print was turned face down, 
the edges slightly moistened with water, and 
gently scraped until they were made as thin as 
possible without damaging the image, the object 
of this being to cause the cut-out to lie close 
when pasted down. In the meantime, the land- 
scape-enlargement had been made ready by past- 
ing to a sheet of smooth drawing-paper strained 
tightly upon a drawing-board—a result obtained 
by dampening the drawing-paper and turning 
the edges over upon the back of the board before 
pasting them down. The next step was to paste 
the print of the cow in the proper position. The 
joining proved to be so nearly invisible that 
hardly any touching-up around the edges was 
needed; but the cast-shadow of the cow was 
worked in with soft pencil and stump, the shape 
of the shadow being copied from that in the 
original setting of the cow-study. The new 
negative from this “patchwork” print was made 
upon a Hammer Slow plate, exposure sixty sec- 
onds, stop F/16, with print set up about six feet 
from a north window. 

The same general procedure was adopted in 
making the sheep-picture, except that in this 
case the foreground and middle-distance con- 
tained in the negative of the sheep was retained 
and the print from this cut, as indicated by 
the dotted-line in Figure 4. The lower section 
was then pasted over the print which contained 


the clouds and distant trees, producing the 
finished result illustrated in Figure 5. 

NEGATIVES FROM ComposiITE TRANSPAREN- 
cies. This is doubtless the best means to get a 
negative as filled with minute detail as possible 
and with a practically grainless image which will 
stand a high amount of enlargement. The first 
thing, with this method, is to make separate 
positives of each part upon either special “tran- 
sparency”’ plates, ordinary slow plates or slow 
cut-films. These can be made with a focusing- 
enlarger to whatever size seems best, or a copy- 
ing-camera used the same as for lantern-slide 
making. As the positives should be bound up 
face to face, to bring their images into contact, 
it is necessary to reverse one of the negatives 
when printing. 

The usual masking or shading-methods may be 
employed to eleminate from each transparency 
the material not required; or, in cases where 
the outlines of the parts to be joined are simple 
to follow, extraneous parts of the images can be 
removed by the local application of a strong 
ferricyanide reducer. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the appearance of sepa- 
rate transparencies which, in combination, pro- 
duced the effect presented in Figure 8. 

Finished negatives from composite transparen- 
cies are made in the same manner as the trans- 
parencies themselves, 7.e., by means of either a 
copying or enlarging-outfit. If copied in the 
camera, a sheet of groundglass should be fastened 
in a window and surrounding parts blocked-out 
with brown paper, or other material, to shut 
off the illumination outside of what passes through 
the groundglass. The transparency is then fixed 
in a frame a few inches in front of the groundglass 
and its image focused to the required size in the 
camera. When an enlarged negative is needed, 
the transparency is simply put into the kit usually 
occupied by a negative and the image projected 
upon a plate or cut-film instead of the usual 
bromide-paper. Slow plates or Commercial cut- 
films are suitable for negative-making from 
technically well made transparencies. 
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FIGURES 6 AND 7 
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FIGURE 8 ON LONG 
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Questions and Answers in Darkroom-Procedure 


ED. C. JERMAN 


[Through the courtesy of the Educational 
Department of Victor X-ray Corporation, 
Chicago, we are enabled to reprint a paper 
which was prepared under the direction of Ed. 
C. Jerman, Technical Director of the corpora- 
tion. We believe that our readers will find 
much of practical value in this article. Although 
the writer addresses himself to workers in an 
X-ray laboratory, what he says will apply, to 
a great degree, in any darkroom. Enprror.] 

1. What is the function of the developing- 
solution? 

Answer: The developing-solution oxidises the 
silver bromide which has been energised by 
exposure. In other words, it changes the latent 
image of an exposed film to a visible image. 

2. What chemicals are ordinarily used in an 
X-ray developing-solution? 

Answer: Metol or a_ suitable substitute. 
Hydrochinon, Sodium Sulphite, Sodium Car- 
bonate, Potassium Bromide, Distilled Water. 

3. What is the purpose of each of the chemicals? 

Answer: Metol, or its substitute, is a powerful 
oxidising-agent which functions to give detail 
or definition. 

Hydrochinon is also a powerful oxidising-agent 
which functions to give contrast by producing 
dense blacks. 

Sodium Sulphite functions solely as a preserv- 
ative of the developing-solution, thereby prolong- 
ing its life. , 

Sodium Carbonate is an alkali which accelerates 
development by opening the pores of the emul- 
sion, allowing freer access of the oxidising-agents 
to the exposed Silver Bromide particles. 

Potassium Bromide functions as a restrainer, 
preventing too rapid development. It also 
prevents fogging of the transparent areas. 

Distilled Water functions as a solvent, holding 
the chemicals in solution. 

4. In what order should the chemicals be dis- 
solved? 

Answer: They should be dissolved one at a 
time in the order listed. When using standard 
package developer, follow the directions on the 
label. 

5. At what temperature should the chemicals be 
put into solution? 

Answer: At about 120° F., in order to ensure 
thorough solution, and to prevent any precipita- 
tion. 

6. Why should distilled water be used for de- 
veloper? 

Answer: Because there is always danger of 


tap water containing injurious chemicals. 

7. Should newly made developer be put into 
immediate use? 

Answer: Newly-made developer may be imme- 
diately used, but better results will be obtained 
if the solution be allowed to stand for a few 
hours. 

8. What is the cause of the lowering of the tank- 
solution level? 

Answer: This is caused by the removal of the 
films and by evaporation. 

9. How should this condition be remedied? 

Answer: By the addition of fresh developer, 
not by the addition of water. 

10. May stock developing-solution be kept in 
bottles for future use? 

Answer: Yes, if kept in full bottles well 
stoppered. 

11. Is it advisable to add chemicals to strengthen 
an old solution? 

Answer: No, the old solution will quickly 
oxidise the new. 

12. How may a variation of the quantity of the 
chemicals affect the end result? 

Answer: Any variation of the quantity of the 
chemicals breaks the balance, thereby bringing 
about a proportional change in the end result. 

13. How may a variation of the quality of the 
chemicals affect the end result? 

Answer: Any variation of the quality of the 
chemicals breaks the balance, thereby bringing 
about a proportional change in the end result. 
A variation of the quality may introduce objec- 
tionable foreign chemicals. 

14. Should developer be stirred from time to 
time? 

Answer: Only slightly when adjusting tem- 
peratures, or when new developer has been 
added to bring up the level of the tank. 

15. What is meant by the term “Ovxidised 
developer?” 

Answer: An oxidised developer is one which 
has absorbed a sufficient amount of oxygen to 
impair the end result. 

16. What is the effect of an oxidised developer? 

Answer: An oxidised developer slows up the 
development process, has a tendency to produce 
stain, and lessens density and contrast. 

17. Are oxidation-troubles greater with tray- 
development than tank-development? Why? 

Answer: Yes, because with trays a_ larger 
surface of the solution is exposed to the air. 

(To be continued.) 
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Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter IV _ 


MAVING selected the camera best 
suited for your purpose, the next 
thing is to learn to operate it prop- 
erly. The instructions given in 
“Kinematography for the Amateur” 
if prapediy followed will give a mastery of crank- 
ing, which is necessary before good pictures can 
be made. Threading is also simple, if the instruc- 
tions of the camera-manufacturer are followed. 
We will assume that threading and cranking 
have been learned thoroughly, and that we are 
ready for the actual camera-operation. 

The camera selected will probably have a full 
set of accessories, “‘effects’’, and an automatic 
dissolve or at least an adjustable shutter. The 
first thing to do is to learn the exposures for 
the different angular openings. The following 
table is nearly enough correct for all practical 
purposes, and is calculated for normal speed of 
sixteen per second. 





Shutter opening Fraction of second exposure 


180° 1/32 
170° 1/43. approximately 
120° 1/48 


Shutter opening Fraction of second exposure 
90° 1/64 
60° 1/96 
45° 1/128 
30° 1/192 
20° 1/288 
15° 1/384 
10° 1/576 
5° 1/1152 
3° 1/1920 
= 1/2880 
i 1/5760 


An opening of less than 5° is unnecessary and 
impractical because it is rarely that sufficient 
light will be available for even this opening. 
Conversely, there are few ordinary objects which 
offer themselves as subjects for the kinemato- 
grapher, which move with such rapidity that a 
shorter exposure than approximately one one- 
thousandth of a second is required. In calculat- 
ing exposures with the kiné-camera it must be 
remembered that the shutter works with the 
efficiency of a focal-plane shutter, which means 
that exposures should be only about two-thirds 
of the normal exposure for a diaphragm-shutter. 
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If there is available space, the foregoing table 
should be carried in the camera or in the carry- 
ing-case. It will however, be remembered that 
the shutter is not closed to compensate for exist- 
ing light-conditions; but is necessary only when 
a rapidly-moving object is being photographed. 
The function of the adjustable shutter is to over- 
come blurring of the image due to rapid motion 
of the subject. Although this is true, the smaller 
the opening in the shutter, the less light is 
admitted, so that when the shutter is closed for 
any reason this fact must be taken into account 
in determining the diaphragm-opening to be used. 

The calculation of exposure is an operation 
which requires care and experience, and even 


SCALE A~SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR. 


these are useless when conditions are abnormal. 
I have found that it is always well to make use 
of a good exposure-meter. Personally I use the 
Harvey, which is illustrated on this page. This 
meter is used as follows. In the first illustration 
the small pointer is set to indicate the approx- 
imate geographical location in either the 
“Summer” or “Winter” column. Next the 
large slide is set so that the existing light-condi- 
tion is opposite the arrow marked ‘2 turns per 
second’’, or other appropriate point. The meter 
is then turned over and this displays the surface 
shown in illustration number two. Here will be 
found a number of vertical columns correspond- 
ing to different stops, with each column divided 
into sections corresponding to various subjects. 
This gives a series of little square windows, and 
if there is any proper exposure for the combined 
stop and subject, a cut of the shutter will be 
seen, showing the proper angle. If you have a 
fixed shutter, determine the stop at which your 
subject will require the 180° opening. I have 
never had a failure due to incorrect exposure 
when using this meter. 

If you are not sure of the proper speed to use 
to stop certain objects, a definition-scale, such as 
is here illustrated will be of value. This gives 
the shutter-speed for different subjects at various 
distances and‘ angles from the camera. It must 
be remembered that rapidly-moving objects are 
photographed more easily almost head on. To 
make broadsides of a racing-automobile, for ex- 
ample, the camera should be at least two-hundred 
feet away, unless there is light enough to admit 
the use of the shutter closed to less than 45°. 


The Wlager Definition Scale 


FOR DETERMINING THE LONGEST EXPOSURE ALLOWABLE TO 
PRODUCE CLEARLY DEFINED PICTURES OF MOVING OBJECTS. 
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For reference I will give some approximate 
speeds of common objects. 


Automobile-racing................ 80—120 
Boats, racing motor............... 40—60 
SEES EE OEE, 8. 
ET PN 20—22 
Boat, canoe........ Subs gthhes cues 4— 5 
Boat, rowing race................. 10—12 
a eee Teas 
ES ee .. 4-5 
Children running es wae eal 5— 7 
| OE Oe ... 8&—10 
Horse, trotting-race......... ... 20—80 
Oe ee Re OR 20—30 
re re tere 20—30 
I 5 dsa.d Ginly eee on kG 40—60 
DEI os 5 sch tune acuse<aisa 8—12 
PN OS boa awed ode dees 15—20 


The hands and feet in athletics move very 
rapidly, a boxer’s hands sometimes attaining a 
speed of sixty miles per hour. If you are filming 
a boxing-match, try to stop the arms, partially 
at least. In a recent film of a world champion- 
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ship fight, the motions were not stopped. Con- 
sequently, although the bodies of the boxers 
photographed plainly and all ordinary action was 
shown plainly on the screen, the blows could not 
be seen. The effect was peculiar. 

When the subject is moving toward the camera 
at an angle of 45°, 34 of the actual speed is used 
in calculation, if the included angle is but 30°; 
base the calculation on one half the actual speed, 
and, if the motion is directly toward the camera, 
calculate the exposure for an object moving at 
one-fourth the actual speed of the subject. 

The next point of interest is the visual focus. 
Set up the camera and carefully focus upon some 
subject and make a test-strip a foot or two long. 


Develop this in the darkroom and then examine 
it carefully. If it is not sharp, make further 
tests until you are sure that it is not your eye 
which is at fault. If there is an actual discrep- 
ancy, see that the elements of the focusing- 
magnifier are in proper position and that the 
groundglass fits the aperture properly. If this 
does not remedy the defect, the matter should 
be taken up with the manufacturer. 

When assured that the visual focus is the focus 
which is obtained upon the film, check the cali- 
bration of the focusing-jacket of the lens. Set 
up targets of some kind, which bear some design 
which will facilitate focusing, and measure from 
the plane of the lens-diaphragm to these targets, 
placing the target successively at the distances 
marked upon the lens-jacket. At each given 
distance, the target should be sharply focused 
at full aperture, by setting the indicator of the 
focusing-jacket opposite the given distance. If 
this does not occur, the entire lens-mount is 
probably out of relation with the camera-body. 
Examine it to see if it is loose in the flange. By 
making sure that the lens-mount sets properly 
into the camera-box, the calibrated scales will 
usually coincide with the visual check. If not, 
take this up with the manufacturer of the camera. 

You will need certain filters. We are familiar 
with the problems of orthochromatism as met 
with in still-photography and the use of colored 
gelatin-films to correct the incorrect color-rendi- 
tion; but the filter used in kinematography serves 
a far different purpose. One, indeed, is not used 
on the camera at all. 

There are on the market various focusing- 
filters, designed to be used with all lenses which 
have a chemical focus which does not coincide 
with the visual focus. The blue filter shuts out 
all but the blue light-rays; and, as these approx- 
imate the chemical rays, a focus obtained while 
looking through one of these filters is usually 
correct. Such a filter is useful in working with 
an F/1.9 lens, as these lenses are prone to have 
the chemical focus at a variance with the visual 
focus. It is not, however, necessary to pay a 
high price for a fancy filter. A Wratten & Wain- 
wright “C’”’ filter, bound between two bits of 
lantern-slide cover-glass, does very nicely, and 
the cost is about twenty-five cents. 

Another useful filter is the diffusing-filter. 
This filter is the same as an auxiliary soft-focus 
lens; but it is mounted in a square, filter-style, 
instead of in a metal cell, as lenses are mounted. 
It is carried in the mask-box, and gives very nice 
effects with close-up objects. 

A third filter is strong yellow around the edges 
and graduated to clear transparency at the center. 
A close-up with this filter will give a sharp figure 
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in the center of the frame but the frame—in the 
print—gradually darkens toward all edges. 
Remember that yellow on the filter darkens the 
print, for yellow holds back the light. It under- 
exposes the negative which will print dark on 
the positive. 

Another is the fog-filter which gives an effect 
as though the picture had been made during a 
heavy fog. To obtain such scenes it is not neces- 
sary to work the company in a dank, dismal fog, 
just insert the fog-filter and you are ready to 
shoot. 

The list might be continued indefinitely, for 
it seems that a new filter is being introduced 
every day or so; but the foregoing will give some 
idea of the filters and their uses in kinemato- 
graphy. A graduated diffusing-filter, a graduated 
yellow filter and a fog-filter will do very well for 
a beginning. Others may be added as occasion 
requires. You will also want the focusing-filter, 
if you have a lens whose foci do not coincide. 

The news-kinematographer, will, all things 
considered, use the iris more often than the fade. 
The iris is a large iris-diaphragm which sets in 
front of the lens, being attached to the usual 
“effect” support. This diaphragm is manually 
operated and gives an effect upon the screen of 
a gradually opening or closing circle, which dis- 


plays or conceals the actual scene. This effect 
was widely used at its first introduction; but in 
dramatic work has been largely succeeded by 
the fade-in and fade-out. The iris-in and iris- 
out are very effective in scenic works, especially 
when some distinctive part of the scene is so 
situated that it lies in the center of the circle. 

The reason, or at least one reason, that the 
iris gave place to the fade was that often the 
principal actor was so placed that after he had 
disappeared, some trivial detail had the screen 
to itself, and as often happened, this detail was 
of some more or less humorous nature, and this 
disturbed the continuity of emotion in the audi- 
ence. Likewise, the displacement of the circle 
on the screen, to iris-out on the principal actor, 
no matter where he might be placed, gave a sense 
of disturbed balance, so the iris was abandoned 
and the fade brought into use. However, for 
scenic, or similar work, where the above consid- 
erations have no place, the iris can be used more 
effectively than the fade; and, an added advan- 
tage is that in case of need, the amateur can con- 
struct an iris from one of the large iris lens- 
flanges which are used to accommodate different 
lenses in one lens-board. Such an iris can be 
made for ten or twelve dollars and is quite satis- 
factory, whereas there are few shutter-dissolves 
which can be purchased for as little as one hun- 
dred dollars. 

There are times when the fade is almost indis- 
pensable. This is even more true when you 
attempt making advertising and sales films. In 
fact, many of your customers will insist upon 
the fade, for people like to have a finger in the 
pie whenever there is anything mysterious being 
done, and the mechanism of the fade is a mystery 
to most people. The necessity for fades in your 
film does not necessitate the use of an automatic 
fading mechanism. Although the automatic 
shutter dissolve will give a nice, uniform fade 
with a minimum of trouble, the effect can be 
duplicated by manually operating the lens-iris. 
Cameras, such as the Ertel and the De Brie, 
which have the iris operated by extension-rods, 
make a manual dissolve almost as easy as an 
automatic. A good length for the dissolve is 
four and one-half feet, or nine turns of the crank. 
Determine the working-aperture of the iris, let 
us say it is F/8. Now close the iris as tightly 
as possible; but do not force it as the iris leaves 
are very thin and fragile. The iris will now be 
set at F/64 or smaller. Set up the camera, and 
get everything in readiness to shoot. Now place 
your left hand over the lens and crank a turn 
or so, then remove your hand as you start crank- 
ing sixteen, and immediately begin moving the 
iris control-rod at a rate which will bring it to 
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the F/8 mark when you have turned the crank 
nine times. When ready to fade-out, close the 
iris at the same speed and when it is closed 
as far as it will go, quickly place the hand in 
front of the lens and the fade-out is complete. 
With a little practice, manual fades can be 
made in this manner which will compare favor- 
ably with the results of the best dissolving 
shutters. 

Of the “effects” you will probably use only 
the multiple exposure-device, or the double- 
exposure device, according to the amount of 
trick-work you have to do. The square-closing 


dissolve is an effect which is rarely used, princi- 
pally because it is not artistically compatible with 
good composition, and the usual action of the 
screen-drama. Personally, I seldom use any- 
thing but the iris and shadow-box. For multiple 
exposures I use the masks in the mask-slot, which 
permit much finer workmanship, or I make the 
masks as they may be desired by painting shapes 
on glass-slides for the shadow-box, using ordin- 
ary opaque laid on quite thickly, for pigment. 
This is easily removed by washing with water, 
so that the slides may be used over and over. 
(To be continued.) 


Outdoors with a Camera 
CLAUDE P. FORDYCE F 


(Book-Rights Reserved) 


Part I. Choosing the Right Outfit 


SesHOTOGRAPHY is an established 
adjunct to recreation of any kind. 
Its popularity is in answer to the 
unusual fascination of recording our 
most enjoyable experiences and 
environments so that when the vacation is past 
we can live the trip over again in happy retro- 
spection, and this has its appeal as well as the 
anticipation and realisation. Next to the enjoy- 
ment of viewing scenery, is photographing it. 

The hobby can be put to practical use, as, for 
instance, in the good cause of game-conservation 
as has been done by S. N. Leek of the Jackson 
Hole whose vivid portrayal with the camera 
of the starving elk, as they came into the valleys 
in winter, did more towards having the elk 
cared for by the Federal Government than any 
other thing. And who does not experience the 
thrill of pictorial mementoes of camp-fire friends, 
big game or piscatorial beauties, and charming 
bits of the wilderness? 

One of our most successful big-game hunters 
spends over a thousand dollars on a trip and 
gets his bear or sheep; but his photographs are a 
failure. It is estimated that the average amateur 
gets about twenty-five per cent. of good results 
for his photographic efforts and, yet, it is as 
easy to get good pictures as poor ones. Success 
depends as much upon the individual as upon 
equipment; and our present purpose is to plan 
the right selection of equipment and to show 
how to use it. Many recent advances have been 
made, particularly in color-photography and in 
amateur motion-picture work, both of which are 
worthy of adoption by the outdoor-man. But 





no matter what the outfit may be, do not be 
one of the great army of snapshooters; it is the 
serious photographer who gets the results. 

Outdoor-photography is done under such a 
diversity of light-conditions and is further com- 
plicated by such contrast of colors that a very 
rigid, but easily mastered technique, is impera- 
tive. I remember coming to Morning Eagle Falls 
in Glacier Park late one afternoon—the Falls 
faced north and were shaded heavily by the 
serrated Garden Wall to the west—this was 
my only opportunity for a picture and I took it; 
but Lawrence Linsley who was with me and who 
was photographing for railroad-advertising noted 
the time when the light would be right, returned 
next day and obtained a wonderful negative. 
Thus the hurried traveler has only fleeting 
opportunities and must make the best of them, 
even if they are not always ideal. 

Again, our party had sighted mountain-goats, 
high on a ledge west of camp, and Raymond 
Coursen and I started upward for them; he was 
ahead of me with camera ready; and, rounding a 
projecting rock, he obtained the photograph 
here shown. Having my camera ready for quick 
use was my only salvation when getting the 
Yellowstone elk; for the instant after my shutter 
clicked he jumped off into the brush. Last 
summer, at a rodeo in the Jackson Hole, there 
was a splendid opportunity for speed-work. It 
was cloudy most of the time, I had used up my 
speed film and had to rely on ordinary film but 
I obtained fair results by having the camera 
close to the ground making a sky-background. 

As the amateur cannot choose his light, he 
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must make his exposures and hurry on, hence 
it is all the more imperative that he understand 
his outfit, focus correctly and give proper exposure 
—erring, if at all, on the side of overexposure; 
for correction can be made in printing but one 
can never print in details which the negative 
fails to show. 

A story is enhanced a hundred-fold by insert- 
ing some human-interest pictures—a photograph 
of a beautiful scene is vastly improved by having 
people in it. The picture should tell a story— 
a genre-picture. In the photograph of a man 
holding a fish, which ‘maybe’ he caught, he is 
obviously posing; better were his attention on the 
fish—action in a natural habitat background. 
In composition, much depends upon the central 
feature one is trying to record. Put a prominent 
tree, or a river running down the landscape, 
to one side; in open views, put the horizon 
prominently down to within a third of the space 
from the bottom. If one wants the foreground 
prominent, raise the horizon near the top. A 
common rule is to have the sun at one’s back so 
that the light will not shine on the lens; but one 
misses the light-and-shade details and the depth 
and volume of a subject photographed in a 
cross light. 

There has been a reaction from the use of 
large cameras to the so-called miniature types 
and these are the best all-around equipment 
for the outdoor-man. The motion-picture has 
given us an idea for this—if the cameramen 








“an get photographs on their very small film, 
which enlarge to the size of a room, why carry 
a large camera when one which makes a print 
214 by 314 inches does as well—one which has a 
long bellows for close-ups, which is portable 
and always ready for use? Such a camera fits 
into a coat or shirt-pocket and is only a small 
item in the general camping-equipment. Fitted 
with an F/4.5 lens, the initial expense is larger 
than in the case of the ordinary fixed-focus 
camera; but the upkeep-expense of small films 
quickly makes up the difference. At one photo- 
exhibition, most of the prints, including the 
winning one, were made with miniature cameras. 
They are entirely efficient and easy to operate. 
I have found it difficult to compose in the small 
finder and have fitted to the case one of the 
direct-view finders which does perfectly well. 
Prints from the miniature negatives are large 
enough to please most people; but it is so easy 
to make enlargements—using the camera itself 
and condensing-lenses—that the contact prints 
go into my album of master prints simply as 
proofs and are numbered corresponding to the 
negative-numbers. After having used every type 
of camera, I consider the pocket-miniature the 
best for all-around work—specifically it should 
be fitted with a first-rate anastigmat lens F/4.5 
and accommodate either films or plates to make 
it available for ground-glass composition and for 
enlarging and the use of autochrome color- 
plates by simply adding the special screen before 
the lens. 

The most versatile camera for serious work is 
the Graflex. As is well known, this camera 
has a mirror which throws the picture to be 
made in full size on the ground-glass, right side 
up to the instant of exposure and thus eliminates 
the common fault of bad focusing. The other 
factor which makes this camera in a class by 
itself is the curtain-like shutter, called the 
focal-plane shutter, which is the only kind 
which uses all the light coming in through the 
lens and thus allows speed-photography up to 
1/1500 second. In most cases, this means under- 
exposure and some permissible blurring of the 
background; but the underexposure is corrected 
somewhat in developing. For the outdoor-man 
nothing compares to this outfit for wild-life 
and speed-photography; but it is too heavy and 
bulky for a hard trip; it is expensive and has a 
rather intricate mechanical construction. I have 
found it difficult to make satisfactory time- 
exposures with this camera as the heavy shutter- 
action jarred the camera. Hence, I substituted 
a lens-cap for this use. 

Motion-picture cameras are now made portable 
for the practical uses of the outdoor-man and it 
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requires only the ordinary skill in handling any 
camera—in fact, since the exposure is automatic 
these cameras eliminate the usual fault of under- 
exposure. They are made remarkably compact, 
being no larger than an ordinary postcard-size 
camera and can be filled in daylight. Enlarge- 
ments from motion-picture film equal contact 
prints. There is also in their favor the opportu- 
nity to sell reels. At present, the film must be 
developed by the professional and one company 
gives this service free when the film is purchased. 
Projection-machines cost as much as the camera; 
but there is the opportunity that the local 
motion-picture theater will run the pictures. 

The Sept motion-picture camera consists of 
two parts—the main body holds the lens and 





COMPARATIVE DATA ON 


| No.1 Ansco Super | No. 1 Auto Kodak 


Camera : ala 
Speedex Special 


carried this on skis over the trail in deep snow 
where the setting of a tripod would be impossible 
and made pictures above timberline equal in 
every way to pictures made with the professional 
outfit. 

The Kinamo motion-picture camera is another 
of the portable type which does everything that 
the ordinary camera does and, in addition, has 
the advantage of making motion-pictures which 
can be shown in the home or sold to companies 
who want unusual scenes or news-scenes in 
serials. It weighs but two and one quarter 
pounds and measures 44% x 244 x 6 inches. It is 
fitted with a Zeiss F/3.5 lens which can be 
focused accurately, with a moderate lens- 
opening, so that everything from six feet and 


VEST-POCKET CAMERAS 


Icarette 


Goerz Tenax Vest-Pocket 


Ica Ideal ‘*A’’* Sonnet 





Size Picture 24x34 244 x 34 


Lens | B. & L. B. & L. 
| Tessar Tessar 
F/4.5 F/4.5 
Focus | 314-in. 3%-in. 
Shutter | Acme Speedex | Kodamatic 
1/300 1/200 
Roll Film xX xX 
Film Pack 
Plates 


Weight 13 oz. 18 oz. 
Fitted with direct 
view-finder as well 

as regular reflecting 


24x 3% 134 x 23% 1544 x 244 1544 x 24% 
Carl Zeiss Carl Zeiss Georz Carl Zeiss 
F/4.5 F/4.5 Dogmar F/4.5 
F/4.5 
434-in. 3-in. 3-in. 3-in. 
Compur Compur Compound | Compur 
1/250 1/300 1/300 1/300 
xX x 

x x 

x x 
26 oz. 12 oz. 11% oz. 131% oz. 

xX x x 


*The Ica Ideal “A” has a bellows-draw of 844-inches which permits the widest range of focusing of any of 


the miniature cameras. 


shutter and this attaches to the spring-box which 
holds the film which is driven through the box 
by the spring-motor which is released by a 
button. Thus, it is an automatic exposure- 
mechanism which needs no crank as most other 
motion cameras do; and it can be held in the 
hand, hence eliminating the tripod. The speed 
is regulated by a rotary shutter and is arranged 
to make “stills” on the whole length of the 
film—sixteen and one-half or two hundred and 
fifty exposures. The outfit weighs four pounds, 
is 3x 4x 5 inches in size, can be re-filled in day- 
light and is fitted with the standard kinema lens 
an anastigmat F/3.5—and is further fitted with 
an iris-diaphragm and focusing-scale set at 
universal focus; but which can be set for pictures 
up to twelve inches from the camera. Albert 
Haanstad told me that he used this little camera 
under all conditions during one winter, and 
covered the activities of the Colorado Mountain 
Club in skiing over the hills near Denver. He 








beyond will be in focus. Perfect enlargements up 
to 8x10 inches can be made from Kinamo 
negatives. This outfit uses standard fifty-foot 
spools of motion-picture film. Exposures are 
made by turning the crank two turns per second; 
or, if individual exposures are to be made, the 
crank is changed to the one-stop movement when 
each turn will make an exposure. I have seen 
excellent motion-pictures of elk-hunting, of 
Yellowstone Bears feeding, of children playing 
about home, camp-scenes and the first pictures 
of a newly-discovered waterfall made with this 
outfit, and the owner sold some of his work to a 
motion-picture news-company at a good profit. 

One of the newest in kinematograph cameras 
is the Ciné-Kodak which is made particularly 
for amateurs’ use; it is compact enough to be 
carried with convenience, is simple to operate and 
at less expense than has been heretofore possible 
for it uses a special film about five-eighths of an 
inch in width as compared to the professional 
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film one and three-eighths inch width. It accom- 
modates one hundred feet of daylight-loading 
film. The special emulsion is developed and 
then, without printing, is reversed from a negative 
to a positive. When one buys the film one gets 
the developing-service with it. The camera 
measures 6x 454 x 85% inches and weighs 74 
pounds and rests on a light, strong tripod, whose 
top rotates horizontally and tilts vertically. The 
camera cranks smoothly and operates contin- 
uously for four minutes without refilling. The 
lens is an anastigmat F/3.5. with a 25 m.m. focus 
and a 28 per cent. angle of view. The image is 
shown through a tube-opening at the back of the 
camera and a special connection of the finder-lens 
with the focusing-mechanism for the camera-lens, 
ensures a perfect agreement of images from four 
feet to infinity. On the back are pointers and 
dials to set and indicate the lens-diaphragm, the 
focus and film-footage. The Ciné-Kodak must 
be purchased with the added equipment of the 
Kodascope or projector, which may be attached 
to any light-circuit, with a capacity equal to a 
thousand feet of standard film which lasts 
sixteen minutes on the screen, a splicing-outfit 
to cement sections into a continuous strip, a 
screen which when opened measures 30 x 40 
inches and the tripod. 

The Filmo is an automatic ciné camera made 
by the Bell & Howell Company which weighs 
only 4'%-pounds and occupies but 3x6x8 
inchés of space. It is carried on a _shoulder- 
strap as easily as a postcard-size camera and can 
be included as a part of any vacation-equip- 
ment. It fills in daylight with 16 m/m Kodak 
film obtainable at any supply-store. A 100-foot 
roll of this film is equivalent to 250-feet of 
standard film. No tripod is necessary with the 
Filmo Ciné camera, although one can be used if 
one wants to get into the picture. It is easily 
held and operated by one hand much like a 
binocular. One sees the image in the erect 
position and a touch of the button starts or 
stops the exposures. No motion-picture is 
complete without the projector to show the 
pictures after the camera has recorded them. 
The Filmo Ciné projector is as radical an im- 
provement as the camera itself. It weighs but 
nine pounds and folds to 8x11x 11 inches. 
It projects a picture up to 7 x 9 feet in size with- 
out a flicker and of remarkable depth and 
brilliance. In addition to one’s own films, 
film-libraries have already been formed and 
many standard films, reduced to 16 m/m width 
are now available for showing. This is an 
excellent way to do one’s “‘stunt”’ when necessary 
to do something at the club or neighborhood 
gathering in order to entertain or to instruct. 


To the average amateur the subject of the 
lens is confusing. The moderate-priced rapid 
rectilinear has given way in popularity to the 
anastigmat; and one is apt to trust too much to 
the superiority of this lens and neglect proper 
judgment in its use. The whole secret of the 
anastigmat is that it is a larger lens which 
admits more light so that it gives reserve power 
for poor light; otherwise make the exposures as 
carefully as one would with a rapid rectilinear. 
The speed of a lens is identical to the amount of 
light which passes through it; and when one 
closes down the diaphragm to F/8 the rapid 
rectilinear and anastigmat lenses are the same 
speed if they are of the same focus. The F/8 
means the stop or opening of a diameter equal 
to 1/8 the distance between the lens and its 
principal focal plane. The distance between the 
point where the lens brings the parallel rays to 
a focus and the lens itself, is its focal length. 
The nearer the lens is brought to the object to 
be photographed, the farther back does this 
focus recede, so that some means is necessary 
to bring this focus on the plane of the plate or 
film, and this is done by moving the lens out by 
means of bellows. 

A depth-of-focus table for various distances 
for a 12 cm. F/4.5 lens is as follows: 


Lens set 
At everything will bein focus From To 
6 ft. 5ft. Tin. 6ft. 6in. 
8 * 2 a o 2 ™ 
10 “ eo” i." a 
12“ a a 14" 2” 
15 “ is" 4” . elas ey 
i *”’ i s 2 
sw M.”™6 ha a 
so.” -. = _— =. 
45 *° as” ¢” 7“ 
100 “ ma” 4° Infinity 


A lens which combines great speed (admits 
much light) great focal length (the exact focusing 
distance between the lens and plate) and great 
focal depth (the distance between the nearest 
and farthest objects which the lens can bring 
into focus at the same time) is what photo- 
graphers would like to have; but it is optically 
impossible to construct. One cannot expect an 
F/4.5 long-focus lens to give sharp images of 
both nearby and far distant objects on the same 
negative with the largest stop. By using a fast 
lens at full aperture, one can make extremely 
rapid exposures; but they will be sharp only 
in those portions so focused, and the objects 
closer and farther away will be blurred. This is 
permissible in speed-work; but if it is possible 
to stop down and give more exposure, then the 
fault is eliminated. The blurring in speed-work 
gives the idea of motion. 
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Certain cameras were built originally. for 
F/8 lenses. Then, there came the demand for 
high-grade anastigmats and, obviously, a better 
shutter which would just fit the opening in the 
middle of the front-board and accommodate the 
better lens. What is not generally known is 
that no matter how large a lens may be or how 
great the speed it may have marked upon it, 
the maximum opening of the shutter is what 
really determines the speed or light-efficiency. 

If manufacturers would make cameras per- 
manently attached to a tripod, the percentage of 
good exposures among amateurs would increase 
from the three-out-of-ten class which now 
obtains. Decreasing the speed of a lens, by 
stopping down the diaphragm to get detail, 
lengthens the exposure. My average exposures 
are, stop F/16, time 1/25 of a second, and a 
great proportion are more than 1/25. A tripod is 
imperative, for few people can hold a camera 
steady in the hands to permit of more than a 
1/25 exposure. One enthusiast says that were 
he to choose between a moderate-priced rapid 
rectilinear lens and a tripod or an expensive 
anastigmat lens and no tripod, the tripod com- 
bination would yield on the average a better 
percentage of good exposures. The tripod 
enables one to use a small stop and gain greater 
detail and also use a ray-filter, which further 
slows down the exposure three or more times. 

The best tripod I have seen is imported by 
Hirsch & Kaye of San Francisco. It is made of 
channel aluminun-sections which are hinged and 
held by springs so that when the finger presses 
the snap on the outer section of the leg, all three 
sections unfold automatically and snap rigidly 
into place. To permit tilting of the camera 
without moving the set legs of the tripod, use 
an Optipod with its ball (screwed to camera) 
and socket (screwed to the tripod-head) joint. 
It also has a clamp to attach to a table, chair or 
windshield. The handy Kodapod is a ball-and- 
socket joint with screw for camera and fitted with 
jaws which are lined with teeth and held together 
by powerful springs which clamp to the handle of 
an axe driven into a tree or directly to a tent- 
pole, sapling or windshield-frame. The self- 
timer also has a place in the camera-kit; it 
automatically releases the shutter after any time 
interval between the limits of one-half second 
and one minute, thus permitting the photographer 
to be included in the picture. 

Nowadays there is not much question about 
the advantages of films over plates—films being 
preferable for the outdoor-man on account of 
their light weight, their being non-breakable, non- 
halation, sufficiently speedy for general work and 
rendering color-values properly. The speed of 
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emulsions of all plates and films are rated by 
Hurter & Driffield of England and these numbers 
are known as H & D numbers. The Harvey 
Exposure-Meter lists them all. Eastman film 
is rated at 250 H & D and the new speedy Agfa 
film rates 400 H & D; and, besides being speedy, 
it has great latitude. The preferred miniature- 
camera enables one to use a ground-glass in 
focusing and both films and plates. Thus I 
have plateholders for panchromatic and auto- 
chrome color-plates, and a film-pack adapter 
for both ordinary and speed film in my traveling- 
kit, always ready for use. At home, the adapter 
serves as a holder for negatives when utilising 
the camera for enlarging with the aid of condens- 
ing-lenses and a powerful Mazda lamp in a 
light-tight box. 

Roll-film can, of course, be developed readily 
in the field with the daylight transfer-box and 
tank; but film-pack exposures must be transferred 
from the pack to the tank in a darkroom. In the 
field, I fill my solution-cup and place it with the 
film-pack in a plate changing-bag, thus obtaining 
darkroom-conditions. When I went into the 
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colored canyon region of Southern Utah, I took 
panchromatic plates which rendered the proper 
values of all colors—they are so sensitive even 
to red that they must be handled in absolute 
darkness, and the Lumiére Autochrome plates 
registered every detail of coloration in these 
marvelously tinted stratifications which tell the 
earth’s story for millions of years past. These 
color-plates are priceless mementoes and supply 
the only means to photograph the region. 
That very essential accessory, the ray-filter or 
color-screen is an orange or yellow-colored glass 
which is placed as a cap over the lens; yet, in 
reality, it is an adjunct of the film or plate. Its 
purpose, as is well known, is to equalise the colors 
of objects photographed by repressing the activity 
of the powerful blue rays which register on the 
film much lighter than they are seen by the 
human eye; and it stimulates the reds and yellows 
which are really darker than they appear to the 
eye. Of course, the orthochromatic emulsions of 
all standard film work very well without a filter: 
for they are especially prepared to be more suscep- 
tible to greens and yellows, but with a screen we 
tone down the highlights, such as the sky, and 
expose for the darker parts of the subject. Color- 
screens retard the amount of light which enters, 
depending upon the density of the dye used. 
One which retards the light about three times 
the normal exposure is about right. The special 
sky-filter is only one-half colored and the rest of 
the glass is clear so that only the sky. is affected. 
Photography in actual colors is an entirely 
feasible undertaking for the amateur; for it only 


requires a technique sufficient to make an ordi- 
nary negative and it produces an amazing rendition 
of color, distance and atmosphere. A_ special 
autochrome plate, a special color-filter over the 
lens and very simple development is all that is 
needed. The camera must be fitted to use 
plateholders. Autochromes do not produce col- 
ored prints; but the exposed special plate which 
is developed into a negative and then redeveloped 
into a _ positive produces exquisite window- 
transparencies: and, if made with the miniature- 
camera are used as lanternslides. I have a whole 
set made of Zion National Park, Cedar Breaks, 
Bryce Canyon National Monument, the Grand 
Canyon and Painted Desert which when thrown 
on the screen in the home or lecture-hall provide 
a delightful evening’s entertainment. I would 
advise the beginner first to learn the process 
with flowers in a greenhouse. The emulsion is 
not fast enough for speed-work—H & D speed 
is 2—but when it is made more rapid the motion- 
picture industry will be revolutionised. My 
average outdoor-exposures were F/8, one second. 
I make portraits by flashlight. The plates are 
sensitive to all colors, hence must be handled in a 
light shielded by the Virida paper, although I 
am used to handling them in the dark. In the 
plateholder is first placed a sheet of black paper 
and then the autochrome plate with the glass- 
side toward the lens. Thus in exposure the 
light from the lens goes through the glass-plate, 
then through the colored starch-grains before it 
reaches the emulsion. Development is simple. 





(To be concluded in next issue) 
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The Westchester County Parks—A Pictorial 
Opportunity 


JAMES OWEN 


)camera-users it should be of 
interest to know that Westchester 
County, which adjoins New York 
City’s northern boundary, is de- 
veloping a_ great public  park- 
system. In a little more than one year the 
county launched a large-scale park-program 
probably unprecedented anywhere in an equal 
period of time. To carry out this program more 
than 3,400 acres have been designated as park- 
lands and appropriations aggregating about 
$8,800,000 have been made. 

Westchester County has superb, natural 
advantages of location. Its easterly boundary 
has a frontage of about twenty miles on Long 
Island Sound and on the west it has forty miles 
of shore-line along the most picturesque section 
of the Hudson River from the Palisades to the 
Highlands. The southerly portion of the county 
is traversed by rocky, wooded north and south 
ridges, virtually parallel and separating the Saw 
Mill River, Bronx River and Hutchinson River 
valleys. North of White Plains and Tarrytown 





lies a delightful hill-country interspersed. with 
many natural lakes and the reservoirs of New 
York City’s water-supply system. This region 
lies from twenty to forty miles or more north of 
New York City. 

Lakes, streams, marshes, meadows, fields and 
rocky, wooded uplands, rolling stretches of hill 
and dale; glimpses of the blue waters of Long 
Island Sound and countless views of the majestic 
Hudson; thus has Nature diversified her impress 
on Westchester County. It is a countryside 
abounding in Indian legends, colonial and 
Revolutionary history. The names of Washing- 
ton Irving and James Fenimore Cooper serve to 
suggest the richness of its literary traditions. 

In earlier times Westchester County was a 
great farming and grain-raising region. Follow- 
ing the settling of Manhattan Island, pioneers 
pushed up the Hudson to open the region that 
made Hendrick Hudson, when he first saw it 
in 1609, exclaim, “This is the richest land my 
eyes have feasted on.” An outstanding figure 
among the early settlers was Frederick Philipse 
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who came to America some time prior to 1653. 
Prospering as a carpenter and builder in New 
Amsterdam, he invested some of his profits in 
the purchase of the Yonkers plantation in 1672. 
Subsequent purchases added to his holdings 
until in 1694 the chain of his possessions extended 
along the Hudson River from Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek to Croton River, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, and from the Hudson easterly about four 
miles to the Bronx River. This vast area, now 
comprising some of the choicest sections of 
Westchester County, was erected by Royal 
Charter of William and Mary into the Manor 
of Philipsborough. 

A relic of the feudal system, this manor had 
many farming-tenants who brought their grain to 
the mills owned by Philipse, Lord of the Manor. 
His first or “Lower Mill’’ was established at 
Yonkers where the Saw Mill River dropped 
through waterfalls and rapids to the Hudson. 
At the mouth of the Pocantico River, the “Upper 
Mills’’ were established. At both places the 
Manor Houses are still preserved. The one at 
Yonkers is a public museum and that of the 
“Upper” or Sleepy Hollow mill at North Tarry- 
town is the residence of Elsie Janis. 

It seems strange now to think of Westchester 
County as a grain-raising region; but the wheat 
and flour shipped from the “Upper Mill” were 
known in Europe for their superior qualities. 
Farming in this region has now virtually dis- 
appeared before the march of suburban residen- 
tial development, northward from New York 
City. The region eastward from the Bronx 
River to Long Island Sound is equally interest- 
ing. It included the Manor of Pelham and the 
Manor of Scarsdale, and considerable historic 
interest is attached to the early settlement of 
New Rochelle and Rye. 

During the Revolution, Westchester County 
was the Neutral Ground, and suffered more 
from the evils of war than any other part of the 
country. This region was pillaged and robbed 
by the notorious Cowboys ostensibly Royalists 
engaged in plundering cattle for the British and 
the equally perfidious cattle-thieves known as 
Skinners who professed to be attached to the 
American cause. The events of this period 
form the basis of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
novel ““The Spy”’. 

In laying out the County Parl system, first 
attention was given to securing water-front 
parks and public beaches on the Hudson River 
and on Long Island Sound. The Croton Point 
peninsula, projecting into the magnificent sweep 
of the Hudson River between Haverstraw Bay 
and the Tappan Sea, and having an area of over 
three hundred acres, has been acquired as a 





public park. It has over four miles of shore 
line principally sandy beaches, providing ex- 
tensive bathing and boating facilities. Ranging 
from level meadows to wooded slopes and pla- 
teaus, its diversified area can be utilised for a 
wide range of recreational activities including 
athletic fields, playgrounds, ball fields and camps. 
Sentimental interests further add to the appro- 
priateness of preserving Croton Point as a public 
park. The spirit of the aborigines hovers over 
the remains of the fortified village of the Indian 
sachem Croton, from whom the point takes its 
name; and Indian shell-beds several feet thick 
are still to be seen along the Hudson shore. 
During the Revolution, the conspicuous position 
of the point naturally made it the scene of stirring 
incidents including the firing on the British sloop 
of war Vulture which brought Andre up from 
New York. 

Kingsland Point Park also on the Hudson 
River, near North Tarrytown has a good sandy 
beach. The park-area extends back from the 
Hudson along its tributary, the Pocantico River, 
to the place where the latter is crossed by the 
Headless Horseman Bridge. Just west of the 
bridge is the Philipse Manor House and site of 
“Upper Mill’. Nearby, on the easterly side of 
the Albany Post Road is the Old Dutch Church 
of Sleepy Hollow. This is believed to be the 
oldest church edifice in New York State and is 
one of the antique curiosities of the Hudson 
River valley. Washington Irving has immortal- 
ized the Old Dutch Church and its locality. 

A park at Crugers Station, four miles south of 
Peekskill, completes the list of Hudson River 
Parks. With a mile of frontage’on the river this 
park also includes fields and woodlands adapted 
to various recreational purposes. The property 
included within this park is a 242 acre tract 
known as Cruger’s Manor, so named for the 
Cruger family, prominent in the colonial history 
of New York. 

Glen Island at New Rochelle on Long Island 
Sound, when operated some years ago by the 
late John H. Starin, was known to people all 
over the country as a summer-resort for ex- 
cursion steamers from New York. It has now 
been acquired by Westchester County and will 
probably be made accessible by a bridge to the 
mainland. 

Adjoining Rye Beach, also on Long Island 
Sound, a county park of one hundred and sixty 
acres is being established at Manursing Island. 
With three-quarters of a mile of beach this park, 
after development, will furnish the best salt- 
water bathing in Westchester County. 

The interior parks and parkways of the 
system are located along stream-valleys to im- 
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TARRYTOWN LIGHT 


prove and protect the water-courses in a manner 
somewhat similar to the Fenway in Boston. In 
Westchester County the first large park-project 
of this character was the Bronx River Parkway 
which follows the Bronx River from Bronx Park 
in New York City to Kensico Dam, a distance of 
fifteen miles. This parkway will be completed 
in 1925. 

A similar parkway to follow the Saw Mill 
River valley is included in the new system. From 
Van Cortlandt Park at the northerly boundary 
of New York City, the Saw Mill River Parkway 
will follow the Tibbetts Brook valley for about 
three and one-half miles, then cross a divide 
to the Saw Mill River valley which will be 
followed for a distance of eighteen miles to the 
source of the river at Chappaqua. The Saw 
Mill valley parallels the Hudson and lies just 
east of the ridge rising from the Hudson’s 
easterly shore. 

The most picturesque portion of the Saw Mill 
River valley is in the vicinity of Woodlands Lake 
formed by an old mill-dam about one mile north 
of the Village of Ardsley. 

In the easterly part of the county the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway will follow the stream valley 
from Pelham Bay Park at New York City’s 
northerly boundary, through Mount Vernon and 
Pelham. Leaving the Hutchinson valley it will 
follow the Mamaroneck River for about three 


JAMES OWEN 


miles and extend to the Connecticut line, the 
total length being about twelve miles. 

Silver Lake Park consists of an area of two- 
hundred and sixty-one acres surrounding Silver 
Lake at the head of the Mamaroneck River at 
White Plains. Rocky woodlands rising abruptly 
from the lake are suggestive of mountain-scenery. 

In the beautiful northern Westchester lake- 
and-hill country is situated Mohansic Park of 
1100 acres surrounding Mohansic Lake, about 
eight miles east of Peekskill. This reservation 
which has been open to the public since the sum- 
mer of 1922, completes the list of Westchester 
County Parks. 

Excepting the nearly completed Bronx River 
Parkway, the various parks and parkways that 
have been described are in the earlier stages of 
development. The reservation-lands have, how- 
ever, to a considerable extent been acquired and 
are open to the public. 

Westchester County is accessible to camera- 
users living in the metropolitan district of New 
York City. The character of pictorial material 
afforded by the various parks is suggested by the 
accompanying illustrations. 

[Mr. Owen is Senior Assistant Engineer, 
Westchester County Park Commission. We 
regret that we could not use more of the at- 
tractive pictures he sent us. Those here repro- 
duced, will serve to suggest the way. Eprror.|] 
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EDITORIAL 








Duplicating Pictorial Photographs 


HE discussion of placing photo-pictorial 
prints—direct or enlarged—on a level 
with paintings and etchings, not only as to their 
character as works of art, but as to their money- 
value, may be enriched by the consideration of 
duplication. A skilfully made photographic neg- 
ative will yield an actually unlimited number 
of uniformly excellent prints—contact or enlarged 
—whereas an engraved or etched plate is subject 
to deterioration in proportion to the number of 
impressions made from it. Yet this is no reason 
that a direct print on platinum or silver-chloride 
should be sold at a price below that of an etching 
or an engraving. What the price of an artistic 
and original photograph represents is not merely 
the product of the negative, but the product of 
the brain of the artist. This is what the buying 
public should be made to understand, and what 
is conceded by eminent painters—those who, 
not so long ago, spoke disparagingly of photo- 
graphy as a fine art. Comparatively few people 
are aware of the fact that a pictorial worker in 
photography is an artist, an artist with a soul, 
and with a love of nature as great as that of the 
painter—yes, even more so, in many instances. 
The painter, no doubt, may revisit a spot that 
will yield a fine picture and, when conditions are 
right, will sit down and paint the alluring scene, 
or else make a hasty sketch which, in his studio 
and at a convenient time, will serve him as a 
guide in painting the actual (final) picture. The 
photo-pictorialist, likewise, makes a_ record- 
photograph for deliberate study in order to 
ascertain the most favorable time of day at 
which to make the crucial exposure. Or, he may 
remain and study the locality long and critically 
with a view to determine the hour which will 
yield the result he has in his mind. To this end 
he may revisit the spot not once, but many times, 
until conditions of light and atmosphere are to 
his liking. If the resultant negative meets his 
approval, then comes the selection of the suitable 
printing-medium—one that shall fulfil the con- 
ditions of texture and tonality. Thus the 
finished print, ready for the exhibition, assumes 
the character of originality, distinction and, if 
the artist wills it, of exclusiveness as well. 
Granted that the prospective buyer of the 
exhibited print is satisfied regarding the price and 





the permanency of the exhibited print, he may 
wonder how many duplicates are extant, or 
whether this is the last or only one. Of this, 
he has no knowledge, no assurance. Some years 
ago, when he bought a certain superb photo- 
gravure by Goupil, an impression signed by the 
painter of the original picture, he was assured by 
the art-dealer that it was one limited to fifty 
impressions. Hence the price was one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Impressions from the same 
plate made at a later stage were more numerous, 
but less fine in quality, therefore less expensive. 
These several stages in quality and exclusiveness 
exist also in etchings. 

Sometimes, the painter will duplicate a sub- 
ject, and the value of one of several duplicates is 
less than that of the existing original. Gilbert 
Stuart is known to have painted no less than 
forty duplicates of his famous portrait of George 
Washington—the original of which is now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts—with scarcely a 
perceptible variation in characterisation and 
artistic execution. These he sold at one hundred 
dollars each, thereby commercialising his noble 
art. In view of the above, it would seem desirable 
that the pictorial worker distribute as few dupli- 
cates as possible of any one subject. The pur- 
chaser of an exhibition-print has the right to 
know how exclusive it is at fifty or seventy-five 
dollars. Perhaps, the wise pictorialist who sells 
his prints will adopt a system of limitation and 
protection whereby the public may know how 
rare are the prints they are buying, and if they 
are likely to be found in other homes. Perhaps, 
a system of numbering would be advisable, to- 
gether with a careful record of their distribution. 

A desirable mark of distinction is the notice 
of copyright—regularly obtained—which should 
be placed, not too conspicuously, directly be- 
neath the print or in the lower right corner. 
It is a modest declaration that the picture is of 
special value to the maker and will correspond- 
ingly impress the observer. The fee of the 
copyright is only fifty cents, including two con- 
tact prints. The copyright affords unlimited 
protection and the print, wherever a copy may 
exist, cannot be used in any way without the 
written permission of the owner of the negative. 
The pictorial worker who shows this mark of 
consideration towards a trusting public will gain 
in recognition and standing. 














ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHotro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puotro-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Indoor-Genres 
Closed December 31, 1924 


Second Prize: Eleanor F. Jones. 
Third Prize: Herbert J. Harper. 
Honorable Mention: L. Beng Guatt; Cornelia Clark; 
Francesco Tallarico; James D. Creegan. 


Special Note 


No first prize was awarded by the jury, and neither 
were enough Honorable Mentions granted to make up 
the usual selected group. We look for better work and 
more of it next month. 


Subjects for Competition—1925 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
‘*‘Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

‘Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
‘Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Front-Cover Illustrations.’ Closes July 31. 
‘*Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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BOB 


Advanced Workers 


AttHouGcH “Indoor Genres” is a popular theme, 
and offers almost unlimited opportunities for the 
portrayal of intimate family-scenes, children at play, 
and single figures and groups including household 
pets, the results of the camera are not always satis- 
factory. The task to meet artistic requirements is, 
indeed, a difficult one. The obstacles are well-known. 
and too numerous to mention in this limited space. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at, that in this 
instance the jury failed to discover an effort worthy 
to receive the first prize. Hence that place is vacant. 

“Bob” shown on this page, has the outstanding 
merit of being uniformly in a high key. That is to 
say, there is no dark object to disturb the prevailing 
harmony of the brightly illuminated subject. For 
this, the artist, Eleanor F. Jones, deserves special 
commendation. The figure of the boy is admirably 
(correctly) placed. Being in profile, he needs the 
alloted space at the left which very wisely is partly 
occupied by the flat dish. The intelligent observer 
assumes that the boy has no physical deformity and 


ELEANOR F. JONES 


SECOND PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


that his lower limbs are intact though they be con- 
cealed. It were better though, if the pose indicated 
their presence and in this way, perhaps, had obviated 
the somewhat straight horizontal line, which is also 
emphasised by the strongly lighted table-edge. The 
expression of joy, and the suggestion of action and 
animation, are admirably depicted. A very faint 
and unobtrusive background, suggestive of the boy’s 
home, might be preferable to the present monotonous, 
expressionless area. 

Data: July; 8 x 10 Century No. 2 Studio Camera; 
Eastman Fast superspeed Portrait Film; pyro-elon, 
tank; print, Artura Carbon Black Rough Mat. 

“Madonna and Child—after Raphael”, page 158, 
could have been composed without any reference to 
Raphael, or any other old master. Having used, how- 
ever, as a model, one that suggests the Madonna della 
Sedia (or Seggiola), Mr. Harper voluntarily restricted 
himself to a pose which does not seem to have yielded 
a wholly satisfactory result photographically. What 
the painter has balanced by masses of color our artist 
of the camera, Herbert J. Harper, has endeavored to 
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A Camera-Painting Copyrighted by Herbert J. Harper, 1924 


MADONNA AND CHILD——-AFTER RAPHAEL 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


accomplish by means of illumination with the result 
that the face of the mother, that of the child, the 
mother’s hands and those of the child have virtually 
one tonal value. Consequently, these highlights, and 
those of the mother’s robe, tend to create a feeling of 
restlessness—a lack of gentle repose which particularly 
in a picture of this kind, is noticeable to experienced 
picture-lovers, and who are familiar with nearly all the 
Madonnas of Raphael and other old masters, as they 
have seen them in the art-museums of Europe. Mr. 
Harper’s effort, however, is worthy of high commenda- 
tion as regards the expression of maternal love and 
the unusually successful, almost celestial, feeling of the 
supposed Christ-child. The pose, even though pla- 
giarized, is extremely praiseworthy. To imitate a well!- 
known work of art like Raphael’s “Madonna of the 
Chair”, and do it as well as Mr. Harper has done, is 
an achievement. 

Data: Artificial lighting—1100 watts; 1/5 second; 
Seneca 5 x 7 view-camera; Series II Wollensak Velostig- 
mat; 84-inch focal length; stop F/4.5; Eastman 
Super Speed Portrait Film; metol-hydro; print, Vitava 
Etching Brown K printing paper. 


“Blowing Bubbles” is a theme that has been admir- 
ably conceived. A capable painter, however, would 
have so arranged the material that the dish did not 
become the most important looking object in the pic- 
ture. Besides, though the action is delightfully natural, 
the details (face of the child, hands, pipe, bubble and 
dish) are placed too closely together. The left forearm 
of the girl, as it rests against the edge of the table, 
forms an unpleasant white spot. The child’s head 
should have been raised a little, away from the hand 
holding the pipe. The hair on top of the head detracts 
from the picture which was made with apparently 
little knowledge of what the final artistic result should 
be. The model is certainly an attractive one. 

Data: April, 11 a.m.; brightlight; 3A Kodak Special 
(314 x 5%); 6\%-inch B. & L. IIb Tessar; stop, F/6.3; 
1 second; Eastman Par Speed Cut Film; pyro; print 
enlargement on Artura Carbon Black Semi-Mat. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 


A: “Yrs, I got a view of the pretty plaintiff. She 
was dissolved in tears.” 
B: “A dissolving-view, as it were.” 
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BLOWING BUBBLES 


‘‘Photo-Era Magazine’’ and the Amateur who 
Weakened 


My pear Eprrtor: It was just one year ago that 
my wife and I, with Scottie, the dog, were all ready for 
the big trip: three weeks on the Mattole River in 
Northern California. The car bore a striking resem- 
blance to the “Covered Wagon” with its prodigious 
load of provisions, tent, fishing-tackle for two, shotgun, 
rifle and the little “six-shot 22” for puncturing un- 
claimed tin-cans. Reports were rampant that fish were 
plentiful—deer were plentiful—dove were plentiful— 
swimming was good—water was good. It seemed that 
fecund mother earth was waiting with divers allure- 
ments for two effete city-dwellers originally from the 
great outdoors and ever alert to respond to her call. 

“Julia is going to be away at the same time we are, 
so I won’t be able to borrow her Brownie.” My wife is 
speaking. On previous trips she had successfully 
handled the picture-end of our adventure with Julia’s 
Kodak. An eleventh-hour rush netted me an East- 
man’s Vest-Pocket 214 x 314. 

“An F/7.7 anastigmat,” says he, the salesman. 

““Anastigmat?”’ I echoed. 

“Yes, Anastigmat,” he repeated with a slight, oh a 
very slight, upward inclination of his eyebrows. 

“Oh yes! to be sure,” I affirmed stoutly. “Now 


FRANCISCO TALLARICO 
HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR-GENRES 


what the deuce?’ questioned the intellect, “Anastig- 
mat! doesn’t that mean near-sightedness?” 

“You just turn the rim here on the lens-mount and 
focus for any distance from six to one hundred feet,” 
he continued. Then, without thinking at all, I returned, 
“But I’m going into the mountains, you know, and will 
make pictures of distances considerably over one- 
hundred feet.” 

“Well, if you set it at one-hundred feet, you shoot 
to infinity,” he retorted with a superior air. 

“Infinity?” thought I. ‘Why that’s a church-term. 
What’s that to do with kodaks?” Infinity! Anastig- 
mat! surely here was something to think about. “Is 
there an instruction-book with it?” ‘Well, wrap it up; 
I'll take it.” Little did I realise then what work, joy, 
misery and happiness that little Pandora’s box had in 
store for me. 

“Oh! isn’t it cute,” she exclaimed, when I showed 
it to her. “Yes; and it’s an anastigmat and shoots to 
infinity,’ I said very blasé-like. ‘‘Well, that’s fine. 
Now we have a good kodak that will last forever and we 
won't have to borrow any more.’’ 

The first night out on the four-hundred-mile journey 
I started on the instruction-book. First, “Sun over 
the shoulder.” Yes, yes, I know that. Next a splendid 
short treatise on achromatics, rapid rectilinears and 
anastigmats; then depth of focus, relative aperture. 
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It fascinated me. Something of a mystery, I thought. 
Well; that little brochure figuratively and literally 
opened my eyes. We made seventy-two shots and 
got seventy pictures. Ten of these were over- or under- 
exposed. Sixty were just ordinary scrub-pictures. The 
remaining ten were enlarged and will serve as a splendid 
record of that wonderful trip and those happy days of 
perfect companionship. These ten were so much better 
than the usual vacation-snaps, that I thought there 
was no use to store the little instrument with the rest 
of the outfit, and so left it out with the idea of making 
some pictures of sister’s baby. 

I dropped in down town for some films and noticed 
on the counter a pile of magazines called, Photographer's 
Area, or something like that. I didn’t notice carefully 
as I was surprised to see a publication evidently devoted 
to picture-making. “Is there anything in it for ama- 
teurs?” I inquired. “Why yes; it’s published for 
amateurs and professionals.” That’s how last Novem- 
ber I made the acquaintance of my staunch friend, 
Puoto-Era. I know its name now well enough. And 
right here, Messrs. Publisher and Editor, I thank you. 
The real and only reason of my letter is just to say— 
“T thank you.” For years I have subscribed to various 
magazines—good ones, too—but there’s one thing 
about Puoro-Era that prompts me to write and brings 
the desire to compliment you. It is the warmth, 
friendliness and intimacy of your paper. This has won 
my admiration, and I cannot but feel that you are 
interested in me, a novice, and that my problems are 
voluntarily yours. I have never tried to analyse just 
how you impart so friendly a message through your 
magazine. In fact, I don’t care how you do it. It is 
sufficient that you achieve a result for which many 
have tried, but few have succeeded. 


“You shoot your arrows into the air, 
“They fall to earth, you know not where.” 





So here’s a cry of joy ’way off from the other side of 
the continent letting you know where one of your 
arrows has struck. 1 hope that your circulation grows 
and grows, that your ideals are consummated; but I 
hope as fervently that you never outgrow the cheerful, 
friendly spirit that permeates the pages of your maga- 
zine—the spirit that teaches and, best of all, encourages 
strugglers, like myself, who are trying to express them- 
selves through the medium of photography, handing 
down to posterity the record of our ways and time. 

Puoto-Era MAGAZINE urged me on to greater deeds. 
The charm and mystery of its advertisements were a 
lure not to be resisted. The work at the drug-store 
would no longer satisfy, and soon there followed 
chemicals, trays and such things. Dame Chance, plus 
fifty dollars, brought me my present equipment, a 
slightly used Contessa-Nettel. Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
(Anastigmat, of course) six-inch focal length; plate, 
cut-film and film-pack. With this 1 would conquer the 
world. It was winter with its short days and long 
nights. The Contessa lay idle. Would Sunday ever 
come? Long evenings I fooled with the Compur, the 
double extension. 1 showed my pride to admiring 
friends and explained the intricacies of the complex 
instrument. 

“See how I can even photograph a halftone right 
out of a book,” proudly showing them the image on the 
ground-glass. 

“Wonderful!” they gasped. 

“A beauty,” some exclaimed. 

“Say; you'll sure get some pictures with that outfit,” 
they agreed. 

Sunday, at last! Out I sallied. Feverishly I worked. 
Shot up, shot down, shot right, shot left, shot front, 
shot back, shot high, low, jack—perspiration streamed 


from every pore of my excited frame. Wife was be- 
wildered, the dog was bewildered, I was bewildered, but 
happy and proud. Home again! Chemicals, trays, red 
light and more perspiration. The results—horrible! 
My F/4.5 was fast all right, a veritable comet for speed. 
It ran right over me in its terrible flight, leaving a trail 
of negatives mutilated almost beyond recognition. 
Faces of wife, sister and friend were terrible in their 
ghastly chalkiness. The longer focal length ensnared 
me into pitiful blunders. Sweet, little niece by a 
beautiful willow-tree—I shot her wide open. The print 
was an albino child and the graceful willow was con- 
verted into a deluge of snowballs. 

Excited and interested spectators, trembling im- 
patiently, demanded to see the results of the Great 
Photographer. I had to show them. Oh, the agony of 
it—to shatter their illusions so rudely. And then 
came the shock that I had expected and was ready for; 
but still it unnerved me. ‘Why I thought it was 
supposed to be a much finer instrument than the little 
one. You said it was a bargain; but these pictures are 
no better than the others.” ‘‘No better!’ May heaven 
bless her for her compassion. One-tenth as good would 
have been liberal. I wasin the dumps. “Is Pooto-Era 
in yet?” ‘Yes, just came in.” My, just look at those 
wonderful reproductions and to think that mortal man 
can do this. And here’s a humorous sketch from 
another tyro. I laugh with him at his blunders. There 
follow wise words from the pens of masters whose lore 
seems inexhaustible and then I turn to the section where 
Beardsley and French hold forth, expounding their 
doctrine “Don’t give up,” and “We were all beginners 
once. 

Another Sunday comes. Only a little perspiration, 
only a few shots—but more thought. Results, almost 
as good as the “little one.” And so on through the 
winter and spring. Beginning now to make my print 
reflect the idea in mind and results as good as the 
little F/7.7, while now and then even better. However 
I always need my monthly injection of PHoro-Era. 
There’s no time for any dust to settle on the top copy of 
the pile before the smiling clerk has deposited my 
twenty-five cents in the till. 

It may be hard for you to believe that I’m not 
habitually addicted to long letters, especially after a 
perusal of this lengthy epistle; but that’s the fact. 
I’ve been wanting for some time to let you fellows 
know that your work is getting results, and that it is 
appreciated by me and, therefore, must also be appre- 
ciated by a myriad of fellow-beginners, and even if it 
takes a long time for us to write, and though some 
of us never do write, nevertheless you “carry on” just 
the same. Stick to the ideas that you so admirably 
promulgate, and you'll win success and a host of un- 
seen, unheard-from admirers, and the world shall be 
enriched by better photographs. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaMERON W. Prup’ HOMME. 
San Francisco, Cau. 
August 30, 1924 


{This appreciative letter from Mr. Prud’homme is 
one of many that we have received from our readers. 
We publish it because it helps to make clear, through 
the word of another, our policy of friendly and practical 
interest in the beginner and in the work of all who are 
sincerely trying to make a success of photography. 
From time to time, we publish such a letter, not to 
“blow our own horn” or because we think that we are 
so much better than our neighbor but rather to show 
the direction in which we are traveling and the service 
that we are trying to render. Eprror. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











AT EVENTIDE 


Advanced Competition—Table-Top 
Photography 
Closes April 30, 1925 


TuerE is much interest being shown in table-top 
photography; and, to comply with numerous requests, 
we are offering a competition devoted to this branch 
of photography. From time to time articles have 
appeared on the subject in our pages and it will be 
remembered that there are several avenues of approach. 
Some use little models, others cut out pictures and 
make up composite subjects and still others attempt 
a very elaborate toy-theater effect. Probably most 
of our readers will confine themselves to subject- 
material which may be found in the home. 

The important point to remember is that the table- 
top is to play the réle of stage, and on it must be placed 
the “‘actor’’ material so that it will be well composed, 


W. J. TURNBULL 


well lighted, attractive and tell a story. Heretofore 
an attempt has been made to suggest ways and means; 
but for the present—at the suggestion of many readers 

-I shall point out the objective and let each one find 
the way toit as best he may. I welcome the suggestion, 
for it will save me time for other duties. However, 
should I feel that I was in any way neglecting to do 
my share to help competitors, then I shall go back to 
the old plan which has worked well for a number of 
years, according to many appreciative letters from those 
who know. 

Let me ask all those who are interested in these 
competitions to write me frankly should they prefer 
to have a longer editorial reference to the coming 
competitions. If the shorter form here presented will 
serve adequately, it will be adopted for the next few 
months as an editorial experiment. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Puoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-ErA MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed December 31, 1924 


First Prize: Y. Nakao. 
Second Prize: Irving Sparks. 
Honorable Mention: Douglas Keen; G. M. Bell; 
Paul L. Miller; Ernest Gannett; Henry A. Lyner; 
John Kemp, Jr.; Carrie M. Severins. 


Beginners and the Advanced Workers 


Or late, the work in our Beginners’ Competitions 
has increased in quality and in quantity. In fact, 
were it not for the contributor’s own written state- 
ment, it would be difficult to believe that such splendid 
work could be done by one with comparatively limited 
photographic experience. All of which leads me to 
venture the opinion that some pictorialists are born 
and not made. Surely, a beginner with a Brownie 
box-camera who can surpass the “‘advanced”’ worker 
with his Graflex must possess an instinctive appre- 
ciation of artistic values and true beauty. Yes, I 
have seen this very thing happen a number of times 
and I have taken the trouble to verify the information 
and data. I admit that often a masterpiece is made 
by a beginner because of unusual conditions which 
favored his inexperience and his limited equipment. 
Some of my best pictures were obtained that way, 
and I am not ashamed to admit it. Nevertheless, if 
pictorial ability is present at all, there is no question 
that careful technique and the best possible equip- 
ment leads to greater success than any haphazard 
dependence upon untrained genius. My point in all 
this is that there are some splendid pictorial photo- 
graphers in the making among the Beginners; and 
that, if they can do what they have done with limited 
experience, what will they do when they are a few 
years older in photography! I wish that the phrase, 
“he’s only a beginner” might be eliminated from 
photographic writing and conversation. 

Another point that I should like to mention is one 
which has to do with an unexplainable fear or dread 
of editorial inspection and criticism. Frankly, if any 
reader of these lines is afraid to send in a few prints, 
I shall feel that my efforts have been in vain. To the 
best of my ability I have tried to make it clear that 
our competitions are not cold-blooded affairs and 
that our jury is not composed of individuals who 
simply delight to tear pictures and their makers limb 
from limb. After all, what good is such criticism? 
Does it not chill all the warmth of interest and does 
it not have a tendency to retard rather than advance 
the growth of pictorial photography? Why should 
not a critic be as quick to praise as to blame? In this 
connection I remember a certain employer who was 
noted for never speaking a word of commendation, 
no matter how well an employee tried to do his work. 
The rule in that establishment was to say nothing 
when things went smoothly; but to “make a loud 
noise’ when things went wrong. Hence, if the employer 
said nothing, all was well. How much happier all his 
employees would have been to receive an occasional 
merited word of praise or encouragement. In PHoto- 
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FISHING-BOATS 


Y. NAKAO 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Era Competitions it is my desire to see to it that 
praise is bestowed whenever it is merited and that 
criticism be tempered with kindness. 

My third point in this little editorial chat is to 
suggest that our advanced workers have a very real 
duty or obligation to perform for the future good of 
photography. I refer to their sympathetic and sincere 
interest in the beginner. Of late, I have mentioned 
this several times, and I may appear to be giving the 
matter more attention than is necessary. However, 
from my own observations I am led to feel that too 
much cannot be said. Why is it that the moment a 
beginner breaks through into the advanced class, he 
appears to forget that there are many others left behind 
who would appreciate a friendly lift along the way? 
To be sure, there are many kindly, generous men and 
women who are devoting time and money to helping 
beginners by means of lectures and demonstrations at 
camera clubs, schools and universities. Yet, I believe 
there is room for that individual, quiet expression of 
interest whereby the advanced workers can not only 
perform a pleasant duty but actually strengthen their 
own numbers by keeping up a steady flow of new life 
into their ranks. How swiftly the years pass and how 
quickly we find ourselves being left behind in the 
progress of the generation that is coming on to take 
our places. To overlook this fact or to rail against 
it is simply lack of foresight. I feel that those of us 
who may enjoy some measure of photographic success 
should share our experience, our successes and our 
ideals with those who, in a short space of time, will 
carry on for us. Of what avail or satisfaction are 
petty jealousies, envy and hatred at photographic 
salons or camera clubs? If another wins success fairly 
let us be the first to clasp his hand; and, in so doing, 
I believe, that neither we nor photography will suffer. 
In fact, I know that we shall be happier ourselves and 
photography will grow. A. H. Brearps.ey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“FisHING-Boats” is undeniably a masterpiece 
in pictorial composition and tonal quality. In spacing 
the picture is delightful, too. Had the principal object 
moved a few feet more towards the left, it would have 
reached and occupied the center of the enclosure and 
thus spoiled the composition. But with true artistic 
instinct, our young artist—still in the beginners’ class 
appreciated his opportunity and made the exposure 
at the right moment, thus giving the advancing craft 
plenty of room in front of it. The numerous boats, 
in the distance, are not too conspicuous to become 
annoying to the critical observer’s eye. The perspective 
is superb, and the tone-values equally so. 

Data: Made at Kobe, Japan; September; morning; 
good light; Eastman Kodak 24% x 314; 4%-inch 
Anastigmat; stop, F/11; 1/50 second. Eastman 
roll-film; Eastman Special Developer; enlarged on 
Eastman Portrait Bromide. 


“Temple Columns” is a delight, not only in choice 
of subject, but in composition. The lighting is a joy, 
and again the critic is disarmed. The foreground has 
been wisely subordinated and by grace of the artist's 
rare skill the lighting culminates in the right spot. 
Rarely has an architectural subject been treated by a 
hand more appreciative of the subtleties of illumination 
than Irving Sparks’ portrayal of a Doric temple. Such 
an example of photographic skill is worthy of emula- 
tion and should make our advanced workers look to 
their laurels. 

Data: Made at Baltimore, Md.; September, 1924; 
clear day; 4 p.m.; 244 x 344 Ica camera; 44-inch 
Dominar lens; stop, F/11, with diffusing disc.; 1/25 
second; Eastman roll-film; developer, Eastman formula; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 7. 

Wiutrrep A. FReNcH. 
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TEMPLE COLUMNS 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


What’s in a Polish Photo-Journal? 


TurovuGcH the courtesy and co-operation of Mr. 
D. O. Macko, Richmond, California, we are able to 
give our readers a review of a Polish photographic 
magazine. We are sure that it will be of interest if 
it does no more than show how much more American 
readers have to enjoy than our Polish friends. We will 
let Mr. Macko describe his impression of Swiatlocien 
in his own words. 

“It is published in Poznan, quite a large city, by 
R. S. Ulatowski, and the title is Swiatlocien which liter- 
ally means, “‘light-shade’’; but I do not think that it 
is the correct expression. However, it is a photo- 
graphic term of which the first syllable is “light”. The 
publication is in the second year of its existence. 

“Half of the front cover is devoted to advertisements, 
the inside page as well as both sides of the back cover 
are filled with advertisements, chiefly of German manu- 
facturers. Agfa and Voigtlinder cover half a page 
each. The last page, within the covers, contains sundry 
small advertisements and the publishers’ rates. The 
whole contains but twenty pages of very poor paper. 
It is much inferior to the poorest of American news- 
print paper. The type is very small and the articles 
are principally for the advanced workers; but there is 





IRVING SPARKS 


however, a question-and-answer page, where I observed 
some very simple questions, such as most American 
amateurs know just from looking at photographic- 
store window-displays. Most European publications 
are styled after the English; but this is modus vivendi; 
in fact, I think the editor knows American editorial 
fashion. 

“Thus you can now see that there is very little in 
it which would help the readers of PHoto-ErRA MaGa- 
ZINE. On the other hand, it may interest some to 
know that photography has a far-reaching power. 
Its enthusiasts are even in Poland, where one would 
think that photography would be of little interest; 
particularly so, as the conditions there are not good. 

“As I am writing this, it occurs to me that we— 
Puoto-Era readers—are so much better off than the 
readers of Swiatlocien who pay 17.40 marks a year for 
a tiny little pamphlet of twenty pages of poor paper, 
poor print, no illustrations, and not much information. 
Although 17.40 marks, Polish money, is possibly 
equivalent to only one American cent, yet that is a unit 
of monetary measure and when we say “‘dollar”’ here, 
in Poland it is a “mark”. It would take longer to earn 
17.40 marks in Poland than it would to earn it here. We 
get our money’s worth from the American publications.” 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














A BIT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MaGAziINeE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


A Bit or New Hampsuire! That is my native 
State, and many a happy summer have I passed among 
her noble hills—but I don’t like this picture. 

The human mind is so constituted that it does not 
enjoy a mixture of landscape and geometry. In the 
pictorial diagram in front of us we behold a truncated 
cone in the background; two straight lines, at approxi- 
mately 60 degrees from the horizontal, bisect in the 
center of the diagram, forming at the base of the cone 
a series of angles which are pairs and which said pairs 
are equal and which, being added, equal four right 
angles or 360 degrees. Moreover, we have a reduplica- 
tion, an echo, as it were, of the larger aforesaid trun- 
cated cone, to wit: a small cone nestling at the foot 
of the larger cone at the apex of the aforesaid bisection. 
The picture would make an excellent illustration for a 
textbook on geometry. 

The human mind also likes to see some reason for 
things, some hint to indicate on what a thing stands 
and is supported. In this picture, we see a lot of trees 
in the foreground apparently without support; the base 
and ground have been cut away, leaving the beholder 
intellectually up in the air, so to speak. 

The effect of the sharp line at the right that bisects 
the large cone is too brusque. In true rendering of 
nature, this line would have been much softened by 
the atmosphere. Otherwise the picture is all right 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 


and the sky is really suggested very nicely—for which 
much thanks. 

Suggested remedy: preserve the picture and study 
it. It is a beautiful example of how not to photograph 
a landscape-view. Moral: don’t mix Euclid and 
Nature. E. L. C. Morse. 


a 


In my opinion, “‘A Bit of New Hampshire,”’ would 
have been more pleasing if there were more foreground 
and less sky. This picture looks “‘all up in the air’’. 
I am more interested in what I can’t see at the bottom 
of the picture than in what I can see at the top. The 
picture has a blurred appearance also, and I think 
that it was out of focus. A few clouds in the sky would 
have been an improvement, too, I think. It would 
have taken the severely plain look from thesky. But 
I like the way the tones fade from dark to light, and 
the tree in the foreground takes the set appearance 
from the mountains. 

What to me seems to be needed is more careful 
focusing, clouds and some solid earth in the foreground 
to make this picture an attractive landscape. 


Lucite MEYER. 


No doubt, Mr. Smith was gazing on a very beautiful 
‘Bit of New Hampshire’, when he made the picture 
that is being criticised this month. However, he 
failed to record such beauty on his plate or film. 

As it stands, the picture is entirely too monotonous- 
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OLD TOWER, HAVANA 
YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


no doubt, due to a condition of very flat lighting. 
With the exception of the large tree at the right, a 
much smaller one at the left, and a few stunted trees 
or tree tops in the immediate foreground, the picture 
contains just four shades of gray. With these excep- 
tions, the same effect could be achieved by using four 
pieces of cardboard of varying tones cut to the proper 
shape. 

I am making the above statement to drive home 
the fact that the hills lack roundness. The view surely 
holds possibilities, and I feel that under different con- 
ditions of lighting a much better result could be 
obtained. 

As to improving the picture before us, I think that 
radical trimming all around would help. Trimming 
one-quarter inch from the right and bottom and one- 
half inch from the left and top would result in a smaller 
picture containing all of the best elements of the larger 
print and would eliminate flat expanses of tone that 
are expressionless. 

SAMUEL B. PRIgsT. 


lel 


Mr. Epaar S. Smrtu’s picture depicts a beautiful 
Bit of New Hampshire, to my eyes—accustomed, as 
I am, to level Jersey fields. However, it contains no 
really distinct object of main interest. The tree in 
the foreground catches the attention sooner than the 
mountains, whose relative distances are shown by the 
graduated shadings. A body of water in the fore- 
ground, possibly with reflections, would add impor- 


E. L. HARRISON 


tance to the tree, without detracting from the value 
of the mountainous background. But, no doubt, the 
best has been done with the available material in the 
way of composition and pictorial effect. 

JosepH G. Hortincer. 


se) 


THERE is no real beauty or interest in this picture. 
To me it is a tiresome series of several monotones, 
namely: (1) The sky which has no pictorial interest. 
(2) The mountain in the background and the two 
hillsides, all of which are featureless patches of nothing 
in particular. (3) The foreground, proper, which is 
an unrelated mass so flat and devoid of interest that 
I can hardly pick out one tree distinctly from the rest. 

What the print lacks, therefore, is detail in the 
tones of the landscape. The tall tree, for instance 
should stand out better against the background, 
Indeed the upper portion does so very well but the 
bottom is entirely lost in the sea of darkness, giving 
us no suggestion that the tree is supported by the soil 
at all. There is really no composition in the subject 
which is simply a number of unrelated masses. 

Now let me offer a few suggestions. I believe 
the greatest mistake has been underexposure. Take 
the picture over again when the light strikes at a 
different angle and allowing liberal exposure to record 
the details of the landscape which I am sure exist. 
Give your camera a fair chance and it will do its part. 

ARTHUR MARBLE. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Ar the regular members’ show January 6, of the 
Union Camera Club of Boston, the first prize—by 
reason of the largest number of ballots cast by the 
members present—was awarded to Joseph Coburn 
Smith. Mr. Smith had joined the club only a few 
months before, and this was his first venture at a 
members’ show. He certainly made an auspicious 
beginning. The Houses of Parliament, significantly 
entitled “The House is in Session!’’, give the keynote 
to his striking and impressive night-picture. Its 
originality of conception, arrangement of masses and 
the bridge-lights and their elongated reflections form 
a picture that is daring and instantly effective. The 
great clock-tower is dangerously near the center of the 
picture-area; but this tendency is offset by the build- 
ings and the bridge with its startling highlights, at the 
right. 

Data: Made in London, July, 10 p.m.; Graflex 
camera; 51-inch B. & L. Tessar Ic; stop, F/8; 4 
minutes (circa); Graflex roll-film dev. with Eastman 
Kodak finisher; enl. on P. M. C. No. 8. 

James Owen’s illustrations, pages 150 to 154, seem 
to carry out the spirit of the title of his article—A 
Pictorial Opportunity. These five views are clearly 
admirable themes for successful artistic treatment. 
Unfortunately, the photographer does not appear to 
have done them full justice. 

“Saw-Mill River’, page 150 is bisected horizontally, 
and the eye is impressed equally by the sky and its 
nearly perfect reflection. Had the lens-front been 
raised or lowered, the present fault in composition 
would have been avoided. The sky is beautiful, indeed; 
but the reflection is not particularly interesting, al- 
though the shore at the right, with its happy reflec- 
tions, is the most attractive part of the entire view— 
to my mind. The strong contrasts in the picture 
would seem to indicate overdevelopment, of the nega- 
tive—or over-correction in using the filter. Had the 
camerist abbreviated the foreground and, for the ex- 
posure, chosen a moment early in the day, he would 
have been more successful with this pictorial possi- 
bility. 

Data: August, 4.30 p.m.; bright; 5 x 7 Korona view- 
camera; 6-inch R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 64; 2K Filter; 
2 seconds; W. & W. Panchromatic Film; pyro-soda; 
print, Azo Soft. 

“Croton Point’, page 151, like the preceding picture, 
gives one the feeling that the view is not quite level; 
but this is a minor detail. The observer is interested in 
the stretch of foamy waters; but he may ask why the 
rather pretty bit of woods is so sharply delineated. 
If the picture were to be improved by trimming, this 
part of the picture ought not to be disturbed. The 
tendency to bisect the view is happily counteracted by 
the low-lying range of hills in the distance. One feels 
that it may be possible to improve the lighting of the 
scene by suggesting an early morning-hour for the 
exposure; even a moment during the day when the 
woods, beyond, could receive a little illumination, 
although the lack of it, as at present, is not seriously 
disturbing. 

Data: October, 3 p.m.; cloudy; 4 x 5 Auto Graflex; 
Wollensak Velostigmat F/4.5; 6-inch focal length; 


stop, F/8; Wollensak sky-filter; W. & W. Panchro- 
matic plate; pyro-soda; print, P. M. C. Bromide. 

“Tarrytown Light”, page 153, is another possibility 
for a pictorial masterpiece. But why did the camerist 
delight in so much violent contrast. Does the human 
eye behold these strong opposites in dark and light 
as presented here? The tone-values in the sky and 
foreground seem to be right; but the surface of the 
river, and the appearance of the pine-tree at the left, 
are totally without character. The theme is one of 
extreme beauty and justifies the praise bestowed upon 
this region by the author. Here, again, the camerist 
seems to delight in bisecting his view and thereby 
sinning against the laws of pictorial composition. 
But here is an opportunity to improve the picture by 
trimming—at the top, of course. One ought not to 
criticise the delightful foreground because of its clear 
definition; but there seems to be no reason that the 
distant objects (light-house and river-boats) should 
be shown with such minute detail. They appear to 
be in the same plane as the foreground, whereas they 
are a long way off. Besides, the nearer craft could 
well be spared; yet were it not for the present impor- 
tance of the light-house, I should prefer to have it 
retained and the latter bodily removed from the picture. 
By covering up with a piece of white paper first one 
and then the other of these two objects, the student 
in pictorial composition cannot but note the difference 
in the suggested change. 

Data: June, 11 a.m.; bright sunny day; 6-inch 
Velostigmat; stop, F/11; 2K color-screen; 1/15 second; 
W. & W. Panchromatic plate; pyro-soda. 

““Mohansic Lake”, page 154, is a charming and 
restful spot—qualities fully appreciated by the photo- 
grapher. The tone-values are better here than in any 
picture of this series. The real beauty of this scene 
lies below the horizon, but much is contributed by 
low-lying clouds. The picture would look better— 
in my opinion—if a liberal portion of the sky—about 
one inch—were removed. In doing this, the most 
distant shore of the lake should be given its proper 
level. A nice feeling of balance will be observed in 
““Mohansic Lake”. Even this might be improved by 
taking about one-quarter inch from the right, thus 
yielding the best-composed picture by Mr. Owen in 
this issue. 

Data: September, 3 p.m.; bright light; 5 x 7 Korona 
view-camera; 6-inch R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 64; 2K 
filter; 2 seconds; W. & W. Panchromatic plate; pyro- 
soda; print, Azo Soft. 

By sacrificing one inch from the bottom of “Glen 
Island Shore’, page 154, and restoring the distant 
water-line to its accustomed level, Mr. Owen will 
have a more satisfactory picture, as regards com- 
position, than he has at present. The beautiful sky is 
wonderfully helpful, here; but the darkened foreground, 
including the peopled rock, will not be missed should 
it be removed. 

Data: Made near New Rochelle, N.Y.; July, 2 
p.M.; bright light; 5 x 7 view-camera; 5 x 7 regular 
Ilex Symmetrical lens; stop, F/11; 2K filter; 1/25 
second; W. & W. Panchromatic plate; pyro-soda; 
print, Azo Soft. 
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Portrait of Nicola Perscheid 


Tue data connected with the portrait of Nicola 
Perscheid, by Franz Vilt] of Weimar, which appeared 
in our February issue, arrived too late to be included 
in “Our Illustrations’. As they are interesting, they 
are published herewith: Busch “Nicola Perscheid”’ 
Portrait-Objective (lens); F/4.5; focal length, 48cm.; 
stop, F/4.5; camera, 18 x 24cm.; plate, Lomberg 
Ortho-Flur; developer, Hauff-Neol; print, Bayer 
Gaslicht (Gaslight). 


Bad Drawing in Photography 


Times without number, I have pointed out in this 
department the careless way in which models are posed 
in portraiture and genre. It is all due to inexperience, 
lack of preparation, lack ‘of study. Most beginners 
assume that if a pose looks well; or if it satisfies the 
eye, in a general way, it will look well in the photo- 
graph. But very often it doesn’t. After having 
arranged his model, or his group, the student should 
look at it critically—not long, otherwise he may lose 
a happy pose or expression—but briefly, as well. It’s 
the effect in the photograph he should seek; and to 
attain a truly artistic result requires knowledge. Let 
him carefully examine the drawing in a picture by an 
eminent artist. He will find no fault with it; but 
what enabled the painter to obtain the satisfying 
result—the effect, is a sealed book to him, and that is 
precisely what he should try to discover, what he 
should know. Here is where the experience gained in 
a drawing-class would be invaluable. Drawing from 
the living model would teach him the principles of 
perspective as applied to portraiture and figure-studies 
(genre) in photography. Now, fore-shortening of the 
features should not be exaggerated. The familiar 
expression, “A little goes a great way’, is applicable 
to posing the head, and arranging the limbs, of the 
sitter. In making a profile, the amateur turns the 
head of his sitter directly to the right or left, and at 
right angles to the line of vision and lets or tells his 
sitter to look in the same direction. The result is 
that the pupil of the eye is not visible, and it looks as 
if it were physically lacking. The proper way is to 
ask the sitter to look at an object—real or imaginary— 
slightly nearer the camera, just enough so that a little 
of the pupil may be seen by the eye of the camera, but 
keeping the head turned in the original direction— 
right or left. 

The same principle may be applied when the model 
is facing the camera and in the attitude of reading a 
book, or occupied in some handwork—sewing or 
crocheting. Usually, the effect is as if the model's 
eyes were closed. If the amateur worker were carefully 
to note the appearance of the eyes, in the attitude of 
reading or working—before making the exposure—he 
might perceive that something was radically wrong, 
and it might occur to him to try to correct it. Of 
course, what he wants to get, is the effect of reading. 
What is he to do? Without disturbing the position of 
the model, in the least, he simply asks him or her to 
raise the eyes slightly—and the face, if necessary—so 
that just a little of the pupils of the eyes is visible, 
and the trick is done. The model will be actually 
looking at the top of the book, or a little above and 
beyond it, but appear to be reading. Thus photo- 
graphed, the face of the sitter will assume animation 
and the attitude becomes convincing. 

If the author of “Blowing Bubbles” had possessed 
this knowledge, and had applied it to his attractive 
and promising theme, he would have produced a 
highly satisfactory result—Wi.Lrrep A. FrReNcH. 





Dustfree Cameras 


Ir is remarkable how few cameras in use are free 
of dust. When a visitor hands me a camera for ex- 
amination, I try to remember to see if it is free of 
dust; and my suspicion is generally well founded, for 
almost always I find this obstacle to clear pictures 
inside the camera or covering the lens. In most cases, 
however, and despite the care users take to protect 
their cameras, there may be dust covering only the 
exterior surface of the lens which is enough to obscure 
the image and cause foggy or dim pictures. Yes; 
they had read and heeded PHoto—Era’s oft-repeated 
warnings to give the camera a thorough spring-clean- 
ing when taking it from the shelf where it had lain 
during the long winter-months. After that, they were 
care-free, but the camera did not long remain dust- 
free. To be sure, most camerists carry their cameras 
in leather-cases for protection; but when in actual 
use, the camera is carried by the short strap at the 
end, or handle, in the city-streets where all kinds of 
dust and dirt are flying about. As the lens is generally 
unprotected, it will collect dust. 

Investigating the matter a little further, I discovered 
that dust may invade the carrying-case if it does not 
close tightly. One day, last summer, a Western caller 
asked me to examine his camera, one of the folding 
pocket type, which he had kept, ready for immediate 
use, hanging on a hook in the railway-car in which 
he had been traveling. To our mutual astonishment, 
we discovered that coal-dust had settled on the lens 
and a little of it had found its way into the camera! 
Deliberating on the matter, we decided that a close- 
fitting suéde cover, to be made by a tailor—if not by 
my visitor’s wife—would be an ideal thing to prevent 
dust from reaching the camera. 

Several months later, my grateful visitor wrote me 
that his wife had procured the necessary material and 
made the suggested cover. This he had shown to mem- 
bers of his camera-club who were enthusiastic about 
it. It is more than probable that the thin, attractive- 
looking suéde camera-cover, fashioned by nimble, 
graceful fingers, served as a welcome Christmas- 
gift—bestowed last year upon certain happy cam- 
erists on the Pacific Coast. 

Among the commercial camera-covers of this char- 
acter is one made by the Ica people. It is thin and of 
a light color, and resembles a lady’s wrist-bag, whose 
opening consists of two tight-fitting metal rims which 
are closed by two small round metal balls when they are 
snapped together. It is made only in sizes to fit pocket- 
cameras. An advantage of such a camera-cover 
commercial or home-made—is that its thinness per- 
mits it to remain on the camera after the latter has 
been taken from its heavy leather-case and is being 
carried in the pocket for early use. It takes but a 
few seconds to slip the cover off or on. Of course, it 
remains on the camera when the latter is returned to 
its carrying-case. 





se) 


At the club. A.: “Have you a penny about you, 
old man? Thanks! But say—this isn’t a penny. 
It’s an English coin! What I want is a penny— 
an American penny.” B.: “Why didn’t you say so in 
the first place. Let’s see. Here’s your penny—or 
rather a cent. You're over a hundred years behind 
the times. (Taking back his penny) Thanks! I keep 
it as a pocket-piece. Besides, its’ handy when I want 
to make up a formula from the B. J.” 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Mah Jong Eyes 


Ir beats all to what extent some persons apply their 
ingenuity. Now here’s a certain member of the Union 
Camera Club, of Boston. At club-meetings, he is 
clever at repartee, ever ready and resourceful. His 
latest bit of humor is what he terms his “Mah Jong 
Eyes”. When some one remarked that clear, normal 
vision was limited to fifteen degrees, 7.e., the eye being 
fixed on an object directly opposite the line of vision— 
at right angles, not obliquely, he laughed. “That may 
be so,” he said, “‘but when I cross the street with autos 
in front of me, to the right of me, to the left of me, and 
behind me—like Tennyson’s cannon at Balaklava—I 
seem to develop an angle of vision covering about one 
hundred and eighty degrees, or nearly half a circle. 
It gives me the feeling of being able to look around 
corners. It comes in handy when playing Mah Jong. 
Of course, I don’t lean over and peek. But by leaning 
back—if I want to be mean enough to see what suit 
one of my neighbors is favoring—I can catch a glimpse 
that will tell me.” ‘Mah Jong Eyes, as it were,” re- 
marked a fellow-member. ‘You've said it,” was the 
reply. 


The Lure of New Words 


THE eagerness with which new words are taken 
up by ignorant persons and, of course, misapplied, is 
astonishing. The word “replica” means only one 
thing, namely, the duplication of a work of art by 
the hands of the artist who made the original. It 
cannot correctly be applied to a copy executed by 
another artist, no matter how well the work be done. 
Puoto-Era has published numerous ludicrous applica- 
tions of the misused term, “replica’”—to the child 
which looks like his father; a day like the previous 
one; an accident similar to another; a youth’s kiss 
bestowed upon his beloved, just like the one given 
on the evening before! 

The word has now invaded the motion-picture 
industry. Our ever vigilant friend, W. H. Blacar, 
has seen, somewhere, the following gem: 


““Motion-Picture 
Portraits 
are Life’s Only Replica.” 


Nuremberg’s Public Clocks, Weather-and- 
Time Tables 


In view of the complaints that have been made of 
the lack of synchronism in Boston’s public clocks, 
here is an example of municipal enterprise in the old, 
far-off city of Nuremberg, Bavaria. During my last 
visit, several years ago, to this historic city with a 
municipality that looks after the welfare of its citizens 
in an efficient and unostentatious manner, I was so 
agreeably impressed with the uniform accuracy of its 
conveniently placed municipal clocks, that I made up 
my mind to bring home something as a proof of civic 
progress scarcely to be expected from an old city of 
continental Europe. As the nearby St. Sebaldus 
Church had claimed my last 5x7 film, a carefully 


made pencil-sketch had to take the place of a photo- 
graph. The object of my interest was a four-faced 
clock, prominently placed at the top of a small, octag- 
onal-shaped building known as a Wetterhéiuschen or 
weather-kiosk. There are four of these kiosks con- 
veniently situated in different parts of the city and 
away from obstructing buildings or trees. They are 
inspected regularly, each day, by an expert official 
who attends carefully to each of the several depart- 
ments of the “Kiosk”. Each Wetterhéuschen is built 
of wood and, though old, is new in that it supplies the 
community with the latest weather-reports, standard 
time and other timely information. According to my 
notes made on the spot, the kiosk is about twenty- 
five feet high, nine feet in diameter, and has the appear- 
ance of a low, abbreviated tower. The windows of 
the eight sides on the street-floor contain the following 
features: first, weather-reports; second, departure and 
arrival of trains; third, pressure-changes; fourth, a 
barometer; fifth a polymeter; sixth, four thermometers, 
each having a standard temperature-scale—Fahrenheit, 
Celsius, Reaumur, and Centigrade (for the benefit 
of visiting tourists); seventh, concerts and amusements; 
eighth, entrance-door (for the attendant only). Above 
this section of the structure is a slanting, red-tiled roof 
which supports a four-sided lantern, each face of which 
has a circular clock-dial, electrically illuminated and 
affording reliable diurnal and nocturnal service. Noth- 
ing is allowed to interfere with these clocks giving 
accurate time. The attendant performs his duty 
regardless of weather-conditions. Above the clock- 
system rises an elongated, pyramidal roof surmounted 
by a wind-vane which is kept oiled in order that it 
may yield readily to the slightest breeze. A little 
below the wind-vane extend the principal points of the 
compass. 

Thus the venerable, but hustling city of Nuremberg, 
in old picturesque Bavaria, places at the service of its 
citizens and the numerous tourists a modest, reliable 
and carefully regulated source of information, which 
may be consulted with pleasure and confidence by the 
people and tourists alike. What an opportunity for 
Boston! and, perhaps, other cities! Meanwhile, let 
us continue to take comfort in the partial service 
rendered by the dependable side-walk clock on Boylston 
Street, near Berkeley; the accurately striking clock of 
the Christian Science Church, Falmouth Street; the 
chronometers of jewelers and watch-repairers; the 
weather-kiosk on the Common; the thermometers 
attached to most sidewalk clocks and, for train-service, 
the telephone. 


o 


“SenpDIN’ Mariar ter that finishin’ school was all 
nonsense,” said old Hawbuck as his daughter went 
into the parlor to meet her visitor. “Here's that 
young man Foster been callin’ here for six months an’ 
she ain’t able to finish him yet.”—Boston Transcript. 

She must have been one of those so-called ““amateur- 
finishers’. 
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A Resistant Negative-Varnish 


WHEN it is desired to make a large number of prints 
the following recipe gives a very resistant varnish to 
preserve the negative: 

White shellac........... 
Gum mastic. . 
Spirits turpentine........ 
Gum sandarac. . . 


DS 


Cover the gums with the alcohol, then add the turpen- 
tine, stirring thoroughly and set the whole in a warm 
place for eight days. Then stir again, allow to settle 
and decant the clear liquid, or filter. 

La Photo. pour Tous. 


40 grammes 
8 cc. 
10 grammes 
600 cc. 


Inexpensive Prints with Copper Sulphate 


Make a solution of 15 grammes of bichromate potas- 
sium and 8 grammes copper sulphate in 100 cc. water. 
With this impregnate the paper, which should be 
smooth, strong and sized, covering the sheets rapidly 
and drying near a fire, as success depends upon the 
speed of this operation. When dry the paper should 
be of a dark, golden-yellow color; if it is light it is evi- 
dence that the coat is not heavy enough and the opera- 
tion must be repeated. The paper must be used at 
once and is exposed in diffused daylight, the details 
being black on a golden-yellow ground. Then place 
the print in water to eliminate the soluble bichromate, 
changing the water several times for about an hour. 
Add some common salt or alum and leave the prints in 
this for ten minutes; after this they are developed in 
an ordinary solution of pyrogallic acid. Wash in 
several waters and dry.—La Photo. pour Tous. 


Printing from a Wet Negative 


WuHeEnrz it is a question of time, prints may be made 
on developing-paper immediately after developing, fix- 
ing and washing briefly the negative, simple by moisten- 
ing the paper before applying it to the negative. Expose 
to electric light and develop in same bath used for the 
negative or in a developer for the paper, if preferred. 

EXCHANGE. 


Retoning Sulphur-Toned Prints 


Nort infrequently it happens that the photographer 
treats a portrait by one of the numerous suiphur- 
toning methods and gets a tone that is by no means 
satisfactory and it becomes a question of re-toning 
it if possible; that is, either by changing it back to a 
natural black or by re-toning in brown. The latter 
is always risky and in most cases it is best to simply 
change the print back to black metallic silver. For 
this various ways have been recommended, one of 
which is to place the ill-toned print in a bleaching- 
bath of 500 cc. water, 15 grammes copper bromide 
and 125 grms. ammonium bromide, working by arti- 
ficial light. After bleaching, wash well and redevelop 
in full daylight in a solution of 1 gramme amidol in 





125 cc. water, and adding 12 grms. sodium sulphite. 
(Bedrijfs-Fotografie). Instead of the above, Das 
Atelier recommends a permanganate bleacher, immers- 
ing the print in a bath of 1 gramme potassium perman- 
ganate in 500 cc. water, tc which 5 cc. strong sulphuric 
acid and 6 grms. common salt are added. This bath, 
when mixed, does not keep more than 12 hours, but 
the neutral permanganate will keep as a stock solution 
and only requires a couple of drops of sulphuric acid 
and a little common salt to make a dependable and 
inexpensive bleacher, which can also be used with 
the amidol developer. It should be remarked that the 
latter will only keep for 24 hours, but may be preserved 
for a week by adding 2 cc. of lactic acid. 


Bromoil Printing on Tissues 


InsteAD of transferring bromoil prints on paper 
they may also be transferred on cotton, silk or linen. 
Those made on silk are remarkable. In multiple 
transfers the stretching of the tissue requires care. 
Is it possible to use the process on ladies’ clothing, 
according to the present fashion of individual ornamen- 
tation? 


To Improve Negatives too much Reduced by 
Persulphate 
NEGATIVES that have been too much reduced by 
persulphate may be re-strengthened by using the 
following bath: 


er rr ...100 ce. 
Rhodammonium bs 24 grammes 
I se Sc ca ccne doin oid s iv tee 4 " 
| ee 24 a 


~ “< 


Sodium hyposulphite. . 5 Saeed 
Potassium bromide (1 : 10 sol.) 6 drops 


To 6 cc. of this solution add 5 cc. distilled water, and 
2 cc. concentrated edinol developer. The plate is to 
be left in this developer for 3 or 4 hours in daylight. 
A tank may be used. When sufficiently strengthened, 
wash briefly and dry. The negative will be much less 
sharp than previously.—Photo-Correspondenz. 


When Using a Color-Filter 


Tue interposition of a color-filter between the lens 
and the plate requires a slight correction of the focus, 
consisting in drawing the plate back a distance equal 
to one-third the thickness of the filter, to compensate 
for the deviation of the rays in passing through the 
extra glass—Corr. Fotografico. 


Panoramic Views can be made easily with short- 
focus lenses, either by using a so-called wide-angle 
lens or an ordinary lens, but intended for a smaller- 
sized plate than the one to be used, taking care to 
reduce properly the diaphragm-opening in order to 
increase the surface covered and obtain a good mean 
definition all over the field —Corr. Fotografico. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY 





The Amateur Kinematographer 


WE are all familiar with the long discussions con- 
cerning the art of photography. There are at present 
a great number of people who will admit—or proclaim— 
that there is indisputably true art in photography, and 
that there are several true artists of the camera. At 
the same time these adherents of art in photography 
are often the most fanatical opponents of the idea 
that there may be art in the motion-picture. 

There is not time in this discussion to make any 
attempt to define art, yet it is self-evident that any 
graphic representation must -be built upon artistic 
principles if it is to live. This leads us face to face with 
the fact that without art the motion-picture could 
never have gained its present position in the hearts of 
the public. 

The problem before us is to discover the part which 
art plays in the motion-picture. After considering this 
problem most of us arrive at this conclusion. Each 
great division of the graphic arts is built upon a founda- 
tion of technique which is peculiar to that particular 
art. It is obvious that the most beautiful sculpture in 
the world would receive scant recognition if judged 
solely by the technical standards of painting. Even 
two arts which are executed upon a plane cannot be 
judged by common standards as, for example, an oil- 
painting and an etching. Thus we arrive at the 
beginning of the road. 

There is an art of the motion-picture; but that art is 
distinctive and must be judged solely by the standards 
of motion-picture technique. It is evident that a 
motion-picture cannct be arranged according to the 
laws of composition except as concerns the back- 
ground and setting. Thus we should strive to make 
each setting a picture; but as far as the action is con- 
cerned, we must govern this according to the laws of 
the drama. This fact is the root of the present-day 
discussions. Dramatists resent the graphic art as 
displayed in the setting, and pictorialists resent the 
replacement of composition by drama in the principal 
objects of the scene, and both unite in condemning the 
motion-picture for aspiring to its proper place in the 
sun. 

It seems that, at best, this position makes of motion- 
picture art but a hybrid; yet let us stop and consider. 
Every thoroughbred species we have today was 
developed from a primitive stock by cross-breeding or 
true hybridisation—and these thoroughbred species 
often are far superior to their primitive ancestors. As 
amateurs in still-photography, you have been the power 
which has obtained for still-photography recognition 
as a true art. As amateurs in motion-photography 
it rests with you to second most ably the efforts of the 
few professional pioneers in securing for the motion- 
picture recognition as a new, thoroughbred art. 

Motion-pictures require composition and drama in 
their production and their proper, presentation demands 
that music be included. The three greatest arts welded 
into one means that the result can be but the world’s 
greatest art—or if a competent master does not appear 
—the world’s greatest fiasco. Let us then combine our 
forces in the support of supreme art. 

Subjects devoid of any particular interest from a 


purely photographic point of view, became intensely in- 
teresting when the elements of atmosphere and distance 
were faithfully reproduced in the stereoscope. A new 
interest, capable of infinite variation, was given to 
photography. Most important of all, perhaps, the 
mental impression experienced when a given subject 
was seen, was recalled much more faithfully and com- 
pletely when reproduced stereoscopically, than was 
possible by ordinary photographic reproduction.” 

Now that you will deal in film-gauges based upon 
millimeters, let me suggest that you adopt the metric 
system in all of your laboratory work. It is easily 
remembered, more scientific, different scales, such as 
wet and dry measure, and weight, are easily transposed, 
and per cent. solutions are more easily made up. 


A Good Developer for Kino and Positive Films 


Cancer, that often plays an important réle in 
kinematography, put in my way a very good diapositive 
developer. While developing some kino-films one 
Sunday I ran out of developer and had nothing in 
the house but some metol and glycin stock. As I 
do not like metol alone, I mixed the two. Ranger- 
Patsch, in his “Technique of Development”, says 
that this combination works similarly to metol-hydro- 
quinone. That is true, but the tone produced by 
metol-glycin is more agreeable: it gives a pure blue- 
black on kino films. Of course, this is no epoch- 
making novelty, but it has shown itself to be very 
good in an emergency and I here give the formula: 
Hot water, 1 litre, metol 4 grammes, glycin 6 grammes, 
sodium sulphite (dry) 90 grammes, potassium bromide, 
3 grammes. For use take equal parts developer and 
water.—EXCHANGE. 


There Is Something Afoot in Kinematography 


No matter what it may be or how good it may be, 
there are always those who have it all settled in advance 
that it cannot be done. We hear from “authoritative” 
sources that the days of amateur kinematography are 
even now numbered, that it can never be made a prac- 
tical success, that those who are now making equip- 
ment will cease to do so at the first opportunity, etc., 
etc. Were not the steamboat, the railroad-engine, the 
radio and airplane confronted with similar discourage- 
ment? Even radio-photography was ridiculed as 
practically a “pipe dream”. Those of this generation 
who are wise, discreet, and have an eye to maintaining 
their reputations for being broadminded and far- 
seeing, will be very careful to avoid at any time saying 
that this or that cannot be done. The impossible is 
being done every day—let us not forget that! 

Therefore, we urge our readers, and all those who 
know the truth, to stand their ground, deny the rumors 
which are known to be untrue and rest assured that 
such firms as the Eastman Kodak Company, Bell & 
Howell Company, Victor Animatograph Company, 
Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent for Carl Zeiss and Ica, 
and several others—soon to be heard from—are not 
planning to discontinue the manufacture of amateur 
motion-picture cameras and accessories “at the first 
opportunity”. In fact, interest is increasing rapidly. 
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THE STEREOPHOTOGRAPHER 








Through the Stereoscope 


Ir we look at any small object by holding it at read- 
ing distance, our eyes turn inward until the two images, 
which they make, are united. -If now the focus of the 
eyes is changed for distance, while the object is kept 
stationary, it becomes blurred; and, in place of it, two 
objects appear which begin to recede from each other 
until they are separated by as much as two or even 
two-and-a-half inches. If the object is a small stereo- 
scopic view, or the reproduction of one, such as appear 
in our photographic journals, the retreating image of 
one side of the view will fall upon the other. In this 
case three pictures will be seen, and the middle one 
will be stereoscopic. To get this effect at first may be 
a little difficult; but after a few trials it becomes easy. 

It is the function of the semi-convex lenses of the 
stereoscope to enable the eye to unite the two parts 
of the view into one. These lenses not only enlarge 
the image but they throw it further back; and, because 
they are thicker at the outside than they are at the 
inside, the rays of light are bent toward the center. 
In this way they assist the eye greatly in forming a 
united image; but even with this help, the tyro often 
finds it difficult to avoid seeing double. I made this 
discovery several years ago when a lady who had been 
using the stereoscope said to me, “I think your pictures 
are very beautiful; but I am sure I can see them better 
if I close one eye”’. have since learned that a great 
many people fail to get the true stereoscopic effect until 
they have had a little preliminary training. They 
think of the picture as though it were only a few inches 
away and focus the eye accordingly; but, as a matter 
of fact, the focusing ought to be for a more distant 
plane. Scenes in which the center of interest is very 
near are the most troublesome, doubtless because the 
two halves of such a view are more unlike. I have 
found that in such cases the best way is to have the 
novice place the view out to the extreme end of the 
stereoscope and then gradually bring it forward while 
the eye is fixed upon some point in the middle distance. 

Another thing I have learned is that the naturalness of 
a view is often dependent upon the light in which it is 
seen. The tone-values of a picture which is to hang on 
our walls are modified very much by the color of mount, 
frame, and the wall itself. We cannot change the 
environment of a stereoscopic view; but we can modify 
the light which falls upon it. I am afraid that it is too 
often the case that when we sit down with our stereo- 
scopes, all pictures get the same treatment. It ought 
not to be so. A well-lighted scene calls for a strong, 
direct light on the paper, and a night, or other shadow- 
record, is much more realistic if the stereoscope is held 
between the eye and the source of light. Briefly stated, 
the lighting of the picture should correspond as nearly 
as possible to the original lighting. 

I wish to make use of two views to illustrate this 
point. The first entitled “A Field of Reeds” was made 
near Raritan Bay from the rear of the old Billopp 
House of Revolutionary-day fame. A heavy sleet 
storm had just ended. During the night the weather 
had cleared and the next morning broke upon a ver- 
itable fairy-land. I was out with my camera shortly 
after dawn. We have been told that a brilliant light- 
ing can not be represented truthfully on paper, as 


nothing can be whiter than the stock on which the 
print is made. If that be true we must make only the 
extreme highlights in the picture to appear as white 
paper, and then depend upon the magnitude of the 
reflected light for the effect. This view should be 
held in direct sunlight or very close to a strong electric 
light. One can then see with marvelous exactness 
the glittering scene that enticed me from my bed on 
that strange winter-morning. On the other hand, if 
this view is examined in the ordinary way it will lose 
much of its brilliancy and consequently much of its 
interest. 

The other view I wish to consider is entitled, “Rip 
Van Winkle’s Bed”. It was made in the deep forest 
far up in the Catskill Mountains, at the place pointed 
out to the traveler as the very spot where Irving’s 
hero took his famous nap. Hold this view in strong 
light and it gives the impression of an open forest; 
but turn so that the stereoscope is between the eye and 
the source of light and have the picture in shadow and 
you can almost feel the spirit of gloom that led the 
weary old Van Winkle into his twenty years of slumber. 

Now I cannot hope that those who read this little 
sketch can see the pictures as I want them to; but I 
take it for granted that many of them have similar 
views of their own which they can enjoy the better 
because they look at them in the proper way. 

Joun O. ScuppErR. 


[Much to our regret limitations of space prevented 
our using the two stereographs mentioned by Mr. 
Scudder. However, we believe his point is made 
without them.—Eprror.] 


Cut Films for Stereophotography 


Cut films are long out of the experimental stage 
and there is no reason for their non-employment in 
stereo-work, provided stereophotographers realise their 
advantages. Needless here, or at least it should be, 
for one to stress the unbreakable nature of films, also 
the ease of transportation. 

A variety of emulsion is also obtainable, high-grade 
portrait-emulsion, well-corrected ortho-emulsion, full 
panchro-emulsion, and slow emulsions for transparency 
or copying. 

It has sometimes been stated that although films 
gave satisfactory prints on paper, it was impossible to 
obtain good transparencies from them. The film was 
wrongly blamed, I firmly believe; for I have used 
nothing but film, cut or pack-film, with equally good 
results with both paper and glass-positives when the 
film-negative was properly cared for. 

That means that the same care must be observed 
in handling film during the processes of loading, unload- 
ing, developing, etc.; and after drying, each film must 
be placed in a separate envelope obtainable especially 
for storing negatives. This keeps the emulsion-surface 
from receiving the slightest abrasion, which would 
show up to the detriment of the glass-transparency, 
although not being noticeable on a paper-print. That 
is the secret of dissatisfaction of the film as negative- 
material in stereo-work, I am sure. And by proper 
effort, it can be avoided. 

Cuaries Francis HamILton. 
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Tue New Year brings with it a tiresome lot of 
obligations that have to be met, and we usually start 
with light pockets, but it has one compensation in 
the shape of the Wellington (photographic plate-and- 
paper-makers) pocket-diary which usually comes 
now. We call it a diary, because that is the word 
printed in gold letters on its neat, brown, leather- 
cover; but it is a good deal more than that. It is a 
financial account-book, a photographic hand-book 
and a manual of good technical advice. It leads off 
with a clarion cry to our patriotism: “Buy British 
goods’, it says, and then follows a crisp explanatory 
paragraph why we should make it our New Year’s 
resolution. Later on we get a friendly reminder not 
to forget our promises—made, no doubt, in the enthus- 
iasm of the moment, to send last year’s negatives, 
and then come suggestions about evening-printing. 
When the days grow lighter, we are gently urged to 
enlarge our successes, and with stimulating sugges- 
tions as to screens, our minds are turned to landscape. 
We have no excuse to forget the holidays, for our 
memory is jogged to prepare for them in good time, 
and of course Wellington plates and papers are sug- 
gested, but in a modest, unostentatious manner, for 
there is nothing lacking in taste about our little vade 
mecum. And it is not only our material existence 
that it touches; the Saints’ days are not forgotten, 
the Oxford and Cambridge terms, and also the quarters 
of the moon—it is, indeed, a guide, philosopher and 
friend; and if we behave as good British photographers 
should, it will be entirely due to the Wellington diary! 

Photograms of the Year has already made its bow 
to the public. We wonder if its old title will ever be 
dropped. It is a kind of memorial to the man who 
coined the word “‘photogram’’, but the younger genera- 
tion must sometimes wonder at the queer terminal 
of the familiar word photograph. How we used to 
laugh at, and with, Snowden Ward over his fetish for 
what he insisted was the correct definition. We have 
seldom met a man with a more cheery atmosphere or 
optimistic outlook. If his spirit still lives and retains 
his old sense of humor, it must appreciate the idea of 
the publication he so successfully started going on all 
these years insisting, as he did, on the word, “‘photo- 
gram’”’. 

Photograms, this year, has maintained its old stand- 
ard. Mr. Mortimer has selected wisely, and his repro- 
ductions are excellent. We were glad to see that Mr. 
Herbert Lambert’s “Ariel’’ (that beautiful child’s 
head with its sense of movement) was included. This 
collection of the year’s best photographic work is well 
worth buying; for unlike reproductions of paintings 
the black and white originals lose little—in fact, in 
some cases they almost seem to have gained—by the 
block-makers’ attentions! 

The Tibetan party of lamas who have been visiting 
this country and appearing in the prologue to the 
Epic of Everest film at the Scala Theatre have been 
trotted around London, and incidentally made some 
shrewd remarks on the ways of Westerners. The 
Grand Lama was troubled by the sight of so little 
work being done by hand, and foretold that the 
machines on which we so heavily rely would in time 


destroy the man behird them. He retains his original 
reverence for the camera, and the passes he was noticed 
making with his hands while a photograph was being 
made of the party at the St. Stephen’s doorway, was 
understood to refer to his belief in the habitation of 
the powers of darkness, his movements being a pro- 
tection against whatever influence he might then be 
subjected to. Probably, the rapid march of events, 
materially helped by the constant visits to Mount 
Everest, will soon turn this mysterious and to us 
almost super-human celebrity into an enthusiastic 
amateur-photographer, deeply buried in the pages 
of Puoto-Era. 

No doubt, the sight in our London streets of these 
strange orientals was a splendid advertisement for 
the film. We have not yet seen it; but we hear that 
it is a great improvement on the last, which to our 
minds left much to be desired—not only as an enter- 
tainment, but as light on Mount Everest. 

The continuous house-exhibitions of the Royal 
Photographic Society are of particular interest this 
year. At present on the ground floor, Mr. Frederick 
H. Evans (one of the veterans of straight photography) 
has a show, mostly portraits, the result of thirty-three 
years’ work. We well remember first meeting Evans 
at Holland Day’s rooms in Mortimer Street, con- 
siderably over twenty years back. He brought with 
him a portfolio—in those photographically young and 
enthusiastic days, we all carried our latest pictorial 
achievements about with us for discussion and advice— 
and not knowing the man or his work, we sat down to 
go through the prints, anticipating the usual club- 
member’s collection. What a surprise they were! 
His creed was platinum-printing even then—he has 
kept to it ever since—coupled with a perfect negative. 
No faking, or dodging problems, and leaving things 
to be righted on the print. He insisted with himself 
on the perfect negative, and got it, and some of his 
cathedral-interiors and portraits show platinum at 
its very best. It is curious to think that specimens 
we saw all that long time ago, or at least duplicates, 
are now hanging at the “Royal”, and we, who are not 
bigoted purists in printing, can safely declare that 
they cannot be surpassed. 

Amongst those at the ““Royal’’ is the famous portrait 
of Aubrey Beardsley, one of the earliest examples of 
the pictorial use of hands in photographic portraiture. 
And Beardsley’s hands were ones for the photographer 
to conjure with. 

On the second floor are shown the Times stage- 
photographs, made during the performances with 
ordinary lighting. The work extends over a period of 
eighteen months, during which time the exposures 
were gradually reduced from several seconds to one- 
seventy-fifth of a second. Many of the scenes are 
pictorially satisfying, the artistic opportunity being 
almost entirely in design, which, however, had to be 
reconciled with a dramatic moment in the play. It 
is a wonderful demonstration of what can be done 
under ordinary theatrical conditions of lighting and 
surroundings; for here we have none of the usual 
‘theatrical’ effects, used in its worst sense, but natural, 
pictorial renderings of quite delightful scenes. 
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Photo-sculpture has penetrated to high quarters, 
and the Controller of the Mint has given it a prom- 
inent place in his report. But it is not true that 
the cost of producing a die by this entirely mechanical 
process is as expensive as when an ordinary artist is 
employed. The cost of producing a die by way of 
the reducing-machine from a plate made by the cameo- 
graph-process is the same as producing a die from a 
plaster made by an artist. As the retail-price of a 
cameograph ready to put into the reducing-machine 
is fifteen guineas, it is obvious that it is much cheaper 
than the similar work of even a young artist of prom- 
ise. This is only one of the points where the Con- 
troller is apparently in error; but the simple fact of his 
discussion of the subject suggests that we are on the 
road towards this invention being applied in some 
way or other to the making of coins of the realm, or 
perhaps of other realms of less importance. But the 
very idea opens up all sorts of trains of thought. Do 
we really want perfect relief-portraits of our sovereigns? 
Would they be too realistic to fit in with our precon- 
ceived ideas? And would such a development, if 
pursued, bring us back to the worst sort of realistic 
portraiture, only in relief? 





TFTA IAI III aaa aaa 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS. By 
H. H. Waters. 94 pages, illustrated. London: 
Gall & Inglis, N. D. 

For the amateur photographer who has mastered 
the technical details of terrestrial photography and seeks 
new worlds to conquer, there is probably no more 
fascinating pursuit than to turn to the heavens above. 
In the writer’s recent articles in PHoto-Era MAGAZINE 
this phase of the subject was not covered; but it must 
not be supposed that the only work of this kind of any 
interest or value requires the use of elaborate observa- 
tory equipment. 

In this little book, which contains an enormous 
amount of information that adequately compensates 
for its small size, is found a complete and clear account 
of the ways in which simple apparatus, within the 
reach of most amateur photographers, can be used to 
record celestial objects. The author has had practical 
experience in constructing and utilising simple photo- 
graphic telescopes; and, in addition, has the ability 
of explaining his methods and so pointing out in a 
lucid and interesting way difficulties that might beset 
the paths of others. A number of reproductions of 
photographs made by him show that splendid results 
may often be obtained. 

Although some elementary knowledge of the general 
facts of astronomy is presupposed of the reader, this 
should not deter anyone from trying this fascinating 
branch of photography. The essential facts may be 
easily obtained from any of a number of popular works, 
and after one begins to study the heavens in this way, 
his enthusiasm will increase with his knowledge. 

JAMES STOKLEY. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHoToGRaPHy, 1925. Volume 
XXXIX. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 296 pages of 
text; 163 illustrations. Price, paper-cover, $1.75; 
cloth (Library Edition), $2.50. Postage according 
to zone. New York; George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 
9th Street, sole sales-agents. 

Each year there is a definite demand for a cross- 
section view of photographic thought in the United 
States. It is a question whether any publication, no 
matter how large or carefully illustrated would really 
do justice to all the “schools” of photography which 
have developed and, no doubt, will develop as time 
goes on. Hence, we feel that the “American Annual 
of Photography” comes closer to reflecting cotemporary 
literary and pictorial photographic thought in America 
than do some other annuals which cover a wider field. 
To be sure our friends from overseas are well repre- 
sented, yet, the “Annual” is American and is thus 
helpful and interesting to readers who wish to note the 
trend of things here at home. This year’s text and 
illustrations are well worth study. Virtually the same 
authors and pictorialists are represented as last year. 
Limited space prevents a list of contributions; but it 
may be said that many of the leaders in American 
photographic thought are represented and what they 
have to say and the pictures they use for illustrations 
merit careful consideration. Although we may not 
agree with all that is said nor approve all the pictures, 
nevertheless, we may all learn much from a broad, 
fair-minded contemplation of recent American pic- 
torialism. If it does, or does not, satisfy, the future 
will eliminate that which is created for the moment and 
will ensure the permanency of the true values which 
are to endure and to strengthen photography in the 
United States. 


EXPRESSION IN PiamentinG, No. 4 Tracts for Pictorial 
Photographers. By F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. 32 pages 
and six illustrations. Price, paper-cover, 50 cents. 
London: Henry Greenwood and Co., Ltd. 

The fourth number in the interesting series of Tracts 
for Pictorial Photographers is an exceedingly helpful and 
inspirational paper. In it the pictorial photographer 
is taken out of doors and his path pointed out to him. 
Under the skilful and trained leadership of Mr. Tilney 
the mental excursion is a delightful experience. We 
need such intellectual stimulation to achieve the best 
in photography. No thoughtful pictorialist should be 
without this practical and truly helpful little book. 


Funny Accidents 


I saw a cow slip through the fence, 
A horse fly in the store; 

I saw a board walk up the street, 
A stone step by the door. 


I saw a mill race up the road, 
A morning break the gloom; 

I saw a night fall on the lawn, 
A clock run in the room. 


I saw a peanut stand up high, 
A sardine box in town; 
I saw a bed spring at the gate, 
An ink stand on the ground. 
Exchange. 


{It is obvious that the perpetrator of these verses 
intentionally omitted the hyphen from familiar com- 
pound-words in order to leave verbs with which to 
construct his humorous phrases.—Ep1rTor.] 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC, 
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Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service 


THE GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA, FROM THE AIR 


Not Too Early to Think of Camp 

Now that Congress has done its work, so far as 
the War Department appropriations are concerned, 
National Guard and Reserve Officers and Enlisted 
men will do well to look ahead to attending some 
camp or school of instruction during the coming 
summer. Unfortunately, all who desire to attend 
cannot go because of lack of government appropriation 
or for personal business-reasons. However, several 
thousand officers and men will be ordered to camp, 
and it is wise to prepare to go; for this year, I under- 
stand, we shall receive orders instead of questionnaires. 
This means that only valid excuses will be accepted 
for inability to attend camp. 

In connection with this matter of summer instruction, 





Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


let me say that the Commanding Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Photography, Air Service, Technical School, 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois, will have an illustrated 
article on the work of this school which will be of 
special interest to all photographers in and out of 
the service. This feature article is scheduled for an 
parly issue. Moreover, it is my intention to give an 
informal, illustrated report of my own experiences at 
Camp Devens, Mass., and at The Weirs, New Hamp- 
shire unit-regimental camp. I shall try to point out 
just what it means to go to camp from a civilian and 
an army point of view. I hope that when the reader 
has concluded the article he will agree that it pays— 
and pays well, in more senses than one—to go to a 
U.S. Army camp or school of instruction. 
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THE PICTURE-MARKET 





There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


New York Times, Mid-Week Pictorial, and Wide World 
Photo Service, 229 West 43d St., New York City, N.Y. 
Charles M. Graves, Art Editor. Wants news photo- 
graphs. Size unimportant. Glossy prints desired. 
As little descriptive matter as possible wanted. Pays 
for accepted prints; New York Times, $10; Mid- 
Week Pictorial, $5 per print; Wide World Photos, $3 
per print, on acceptance. 

House and Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York City, 
N.Y. Heyworth Campbell, Art Editor. Wants 
photographs of houses, interiors and gardens. Size 
5x8, glossy. Needs about twenty-five words of 
descriptive matter. Write the magazine as to its 
requirements before submitting prints. Pays $3 to $5 
each print, on acceptance. 

American Farming, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Paul Stephens, Art Editor. Wants agricultural 
photographs. Size, 5x7 inches. Cover pictures, 
10x 12 inches. Glossy prints wanted. A good story 
will help sell the picture. Stories must be current. 
Better write the editor before submitting pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $15, on bills rendered. Editor 
writes: “We do not want freaks. Pictures must 
exemplify good agricultural or domestic economic 
practices. Farm machinery (tractors, threshers, etc.) 
can be secured from the manufacturers, and good 
roads pictures from cement associations, free.” 

The Farm Journal, 230 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
Charles P. Shoffer, Art Editor. Wants story-telling 
photographs. The photographs needed for The Farm 
Journal must be interesting, amusing, or tell a defi- 
nite story. Any size. Cover pictures should be 
15 x 20 inches. Glossy prints preferred. Enough 
description should accompany the picture to accu- 
rately describe it. Pays from $1 to $3 for ordinary 
pictures, and $30 to $50 for covers; on acceptance. 

The World’s Work, Garden City, N.Y. R. T. Town- 
send, Art Editor. Wants pictures of people promi- 
nent in the news. Size 8x10, glossy. Enough 
descriptive matter to serve in writing short captions. 
Write the Editor regarding the requirements of the 
magazine before submitting pictures. Pays $1 to $3 
for pictures, on acceptance. 

The Farmer, 59 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Berry 
H. Akers, Art Editor. Wants human interest pic- 
tures pertaining exclusively to farm life and farm 
scenes adapted to the Northwest. Any size. Cover 
pictures 5 x 7, or in that proportion. Glossy prints 
wanted. Enough descriptive matter for a caption 
needed. Price paid depends on the print. 

The American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York City, 
N.Y. E. Hubbard, Art Editor. Wants photographs 
of window displays, store interiors having an idea 
in the equipment or merchandising of hats. Pays $2 
if acceptable. 








RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS BESS 








Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed 
to the public, from the records of the United States 
Patent Office. This report is made exclusively for 
Puoto-ErA MaGazine from the patent law-offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Washington, D.C. Copies of 
any of these patents may be obtained by sending 
twenty cents in stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 
F Street, Washington, D.C. 

Photographic Film with Laminated Support Having 
Increased Flexibility patent, number 1,521,881, has 
been issued to James H. Haste of Rochester, N.Y. The 
patent has been assigned to the Eastman Kodak Com- 


any. 

Joseph Maskiof, Toronto, Canada, has received 
patent, number 1,521,780, on a Camera. 

Patent, number 1,531,632, has been issued to Aman- 
dus N. Klitsche of Chicago, IIl., on a Printing-Frame. 
The patent has been assigned to The Frederick Post 
Company of Chicago, Ill. 

Photographic-Plate-Centering Device has been re- 
ceived by Alexander T. Koppe of Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Offset Directo-plate Company of Chicago, IIl., 
patent, number 1,521,633. 

Eastman Kodak Company has been assigned patent, 
number 1,521,828, issued to James D. Muir of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. The title of the invention is Photographic 
Printing Machine. 

Eastman has been assigned another patent, number 
1,521,840, on an Acid-Fixing Bath invented by Samuel 
E. Sheppard of Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,523,920, on Exposure Telltale has 
been issued to William Vogel, New York City. 

A joint patent has been issued to Arthur Miles of 
Woodroffe, Canada, and Wallace Miles of New York 
City, patent, number 1,522,899. The title of the patent 
is Photomechanical Printing Plate and Process of 
Producing Same and has been assigned to Powers 
Photo-Engraving Company of New York. 

John G. Jones of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,523,124, on a Photographic Carriage. 
Patent issued to Eastman. 

A joint patent has been issued to Margaret Givler 
and Robert C. Givler of Cambridge, Mass., on an 
Automatic Camera patent, number 1,522,510. 

Photographic Camera patent, number 1,522,938, 
has been issued to Clyde C. Ballston of New York City. 

Patent, number 1,523,126, on a Folding Camera has 
been issued to Wilhelm Kabelitz of Friedenau near 
Berlin, Germany. 

Laurent Bassani of Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, has 
received patent, number 1,524,499 on Photochromo- 
graphical Process. 

Film for Photographic Purposes, patent, number 
1,524,508, has been issued to Solomon Cohen of Bula- 
wayo, Rhodesia. 

Eastman has been issued patent, number 1,524,289, 
on a Camera Front invented by John Christie of 
Rochester. 

Carl Bornman of Binghamton, N.Y., has invented a 
Photographic Shutter, patent, number 1,524,081. 
— to Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, 


[Those of our readers who have been watching these 
patent-reports from month to month will not be sur- 
prised at the announcement of several new processes 
and new equipment.—En1rTor.] 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Cincinnati Camera Club’s Exhibition 
Wins Art-Critic’s Praise 


Tue Camera Club of Cincinnati has displayed, at 
Traxel’s art-gallery, a captivating exhibition of photo- 
graphs. It makes one look with new eyes at the world 
around him, and stirs in his heart a desire to forsake 
all else and, gypsy-like, go trudging far afield, armed 
with that mechanical eye which has the power to fix 
forever on paper visions of land and sky. As time 
goes by, the steady progress of the possibilities of the 
camera bring one to the realisation that the camera 
is more than a mechanical device. 

In the club’s display one can observe that the art 
of suggestion is understood by many of the members, 
and that the thought or idea behind the tiny lens is 
in reality the moving force; and the most striking 
photographs, and also the most artistic, are those in 
which the selection of the subject-matter has not been 
crowded out of the province of the photograph; in 
other words, those which do not try to vie with paint- 
ing or depend upon sentiment in subject-matter to 
make their point, are the best. They are frankly 
photographs. 

Such photographs as Robert Nute’s ““Kitchen-Door”, 
“Autumn”, “Cincinnati from Mt. Echo Park”; Robert 
Marshall’s “Wrecks”; Bertram Jenkins’s “Child 
Yawning”; Mr. and Mrs. Green’s “The Roaring 
Genesee of New York’, “Rural Kentucky”, “Jinny 
Lou”, “Sugar-Snow’’; Hazel Hite’s “Capitol at Night’’; 
Helen Becht’s “Hermit Range, Mt. Rainier”; Herman 
Viehman’s “Mountain Cabin”, “The Approaching 
Storm’’; Charles A. Weddigen’s “Willows at Inwood 
Park’’, “Shasta Daisies’, ““A Corner of the Kitchen- 
Porch”, are delightful because of their truth, suggestive 
force and pictorial organisation. 

The exhibitors are Helen T. Becht, Joseph Brems, 
the Misses Britt, Samuel Ettlinger, Alice F. Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Green, William Hamberger, 
Charles P. Henrich, Hazel K. Hite, Bertram W. 
Jenkins, the Misses Lindeman, Robert L. Marshall, 
Dan. C. Morganthaler, Alexander Murray, Andries 
Nielen, Robert P. Nute, Harry B. Olinroth, Joseph 
Rettig, Herman Viehman and Charles A. Weddigen. 

Mary L. ALEXANDER in The Daily Times-Star. 


Hampshire House Exhibition, 1925 


Wes have received the prospectus for the 1925 exhibi- 
tion of the Hampshire House Photographic Society, 
one of the most important of the English shows. We 
see that it is the rule to charge no entry-fees, and we 
are not surprised to hear that it has been found neces- 
sary to increase the gallery accommodation in conse- 
quence. The selectors, Messrs. Charles Job, F.R.P.S., 
J. Dudley Johnston—the president of the Royal 
Photographic Society—and J. Furley Lewis, Hon. 
F. R. P. S., are all of the highest rank among British 
pictorial workers. Entry-forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from the exhibition-secretary, Mr. 
J. Ainger Hall, “Norton”, Ruislip, Middlesex, Eng- 
land. The last date for receiving entries is April 2. 


Dallas Camera Club 


We are informed that the Dallas Camera Club, 
170} Elm Street, Dallas, Texas, is still very much alive, 
although not much has been heard from it during the 
past twelve months. Plans for the year’s activities 
were discussed at a recent meeting of the club. It is 
planned to obtain pictures made by members during 
1925 of all events of local importance in order to have 
a permanent historical collection. W. W. Matthews 
is president and A. M. Belsher secretary of the club. 


Booklet of Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce 


Tue part played by photography these days in 
community, state and national affairs is further demon- 
strated by the call of the Pennsylvania State Chamber 
of Commerce, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, Penn., 
for pictures which illustrate the beauties of that state. 
It is proposed to use photography to prove to the 
outside world that in Pennsylvania may be found 
many charming spots for business and pleasure-pur- 
poses. The idea is excellent and is suggested to other 
states which have not already adopted it. 


Attractive Booklets by W. Butcher & Sons, Ltd. 


We take pleasure to call our readers’ attention to 
an attractive series of booklets recently issued by W. 
Butcher & Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E. C. 4. This series includes the 
following titles and apparatus: “Photography in The 
Home”, “Lanterns and Cinemas”, “‘Autoprint and 
Dualite Enlargers”, ‘“Optiscopes” and “Carbine 
Cameras”. This descriptive matter may be obtained 
free of charge upon application. Here is much helpful, 
practical information for the asking, and we urge 
our readers to avail themselves of the opportunity. 


An Interesting Letter from Chicago 


Eprror “Pxoto-Era MaGazing”: 

Some months ago I seem to recall a statement in 
the PHoro-Era Maaazine to the effect that prints 
submitted in your monthly competitions were loaned 
to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes. 

As a member of the program committee of the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club of Chicago, I should like to 
know if it would be possible to secure a group of prints 
for hanging—temporary, of course—in our club-rooms. 

If it is possible to send them this far, I am sure we 
can satisfy you as to our responsibility. Every pre- 
caution will be taken that we may return them in the 
same condition as received. 

You have kindly printed several notes in your 
valuable magazine concerning the organisation and 
activities of our club; to this source we owe several 
of our members and we thank you therefor. 

It may possibly interest you to know that through 
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the photographically dull spell, and, in spite of the 
post- and pre-holiday time and money shortage, we 
have continued to add members. The members 
coming in are of the most encouraging class—some- 
what advanced workers who have followed the hobby 
for years, and we expect great things of them. How- 
ever, we welcome the newest enthusiast in the city as 
cordially. It is encouraging to us all, however, to find 
so many enthusiasts. 

Last fall we held open house, when we placed on 
exhibit our first summer’s work. In preparation we 
did what advertising we could, and the attendance 
and interest displayed exceeded our fondest dreams. 
Each year the Chicago Camera Club hangs an exhibit 
in the Art Institute, and I always find that their display 
easily holds its own in competition with the hangings 
of temporary exhibit paintings in the competition for 
public consideration. The past two years The Chicago 
Daily News has held a summer-competition for amateur 
photographers and the response has exceeded their 
expectations, and many tell us that amateur photo- 
graphy is a thing of the past. In this part of the 
country, at least, the facts enumerated cause us to 
doubt it. 

I presume radio is crowding the hobby in your part 
of the country as well as this. For my own satisfaction, 
I have been doing a little investigating. One of our 
leading retailers tells me that he does not believe it 
has affected his business in the least, and he supplies 
chiefly amateurs. Another has put in a full line of 
radio-goods and advertises and displays his camera 
stock little, if at all. 

My conclusion—The amateur who takes up radio at 
the expense of giving up photography becomes either 
a listener or an experimenter. If he is artistically 
inclined, he becomes a listener. Listening-in may be 
pleasant; but it will never satisfy the creative urge, 
and soon he will be photographing again. The amateur 
who is mechanically inclined will probably never come 
back; but it is doubtful if this is a loss to the art, since 
his interest was probably in the mechanics and chemis- 
try of the hobby rather than in pictorialism. 

Back to the club. Your magazine is read by almost 
all of our members, and since some of our members 
are threatening to go into the competitions—quite a 
few have won prizes—I should not be surprised if you 
receive some specimens of our work. It seems to be one 
of the functions or at least results of a camera club to 
restrain the overconfident and to encourage the timid. 
One of our problems is to induce the members to show 
their work. 

If you have read this far, I trust you will pardon me 
if I have been tiresome; but I thought a little informal 
résumé from the “West” might be of interest. 

If our regular correspondent does not write you any 
more interesting news in the meantime, and you care 
to do so, you may make a note of the fact that the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club is flourishing and that 
we are proceeding with a regular program of technical 
talks, print criticisms and discussions of the principles 
underlying pictorialism. Some of us are still plain 
photographers, others are working in bromoils, and 
gums are being discussed. Lots of enthusiasm. Visi- 
tors always welcome to our talks and demonstrations, 
held Friday evenings at 186 West Lake St. Thank 
you! 

Yours sincerely, 
Axcot V. NELson. 


Cuicaao, Iu. 
January 17, 1925. 


[This is the sort of informal report of camera club do- 
ings that might well be adopted elsewhere.—Ebrror.] 


From a Stereo-Enthusiast 


Epitor PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE: 

Congratulations, .PHoto-ErRA Maq@azing, on_ the 
establishment of the Stereoscopic department. It is 
what I have been waiting for for a long while, though 
I have not written you about it before. There surely 
must be enough enthusiastic stereo-workers to not 
only support such a department, but make it grow 
as well. 

The article appearing in the January, 1925, issue, 
“Practical Facts about Stereophotography”, by Mr. 
Hamilton, was very good, and I hope that more good 
ones will be forthcoming. 

It seems only natural that the establishment of a 
stereo-department in PHoto-Era Magazine will help 
to increase the interest in the subject. I feel sure that 
if anyone ever took up stereophotography in earnest, 
he would never go back to the one-lens camera. This 
has been my experience since becoming an “Addict” 
several years ago. True, I have made single pictures 
occasionally; but these have mostly been enlargements 
from the stereo-negatives, which do make rather 
attractive pictures when colored and framed. 

When a person first becomes interested in photo- 
graphy, I am sometimes inclined to think he is often- 
times disappointed with the results obtained. What 
I mean by this is, he sees a pretty scene which he 
thinks will make an attractive picture. He snaps the 
picture and the result is not what he expects. I remem- 
ber once a long time ago when taking a stroll through 
the woods with my first camera, which happened to be 
an ordinary box affair, I came to a pretty little clearing 
in the trees. It struck me as being a good subject 
for a picture, so I snapped it. Nothing was more 
disappointing to me than that picture. All the result- 
ing print showed was a mass of light and shadow, a 
bewildering confusion of leaves and_tree-branches, 
and useless detail that meant absolutely nothing. It 
taught me one thing, however, that one could not 
make all sorts of pictures successfully with a one-lens 
camera. A stereo-camera would have made a success 
of that picture, not as a pictorial masterpiece, but as 
an accurate record of that pretty little clearing in the 
woods. Two-dimensional photography falls short on 
such subjects as that; but I know of no subject that 
the stereo-camera fails on. The third dimension does 
the trick. 

Now having had my say, so to speak, I will conclude 
by wishing the stereo-department success. 

Truly yours, 
Luoyp W. Dunnina. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

January 18, 1925. 


About Stereophotography 


My pear Mr. FRrencu: 

Stereophotography! Gee, but isn’t it asking con- 
siderable of a Yankee when you ask him to twist his 
tongue around that word, or to wear out his typewriter 
in writing it? If one didn’t have to use the word 
oftener than, let us say, once a year, it would be all 
right; but to use it in common, every-day talk is too 
much. 

It is as bad as to have to say “‘Pyrogalic Acid’’, or 
“‘Hyposulphite of Soda”. Life is too short for long 
words. Isn’t there some one with brains enough to 
shorten things up? 

As for the trouble of using a stereoscope—well, I 
just don’t use one. Don’t need to. I just put on my 
reading-glasses and hold the stereograph (drat that 
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word) at reading-distance with a good light, and focus 
my eyes—not on the card, but on the distance, as if 
I were trying to see through the card and see the 
scene itself, and the two pictures that I see, gradually 
come together and form one perfect picture. 

Many years ago, I often used to see a puzzle con- 
sisting of two pictures—one of a bird and one of a 
bird-cage, about two inches apart. The trick was 
to look at them till the bird was seen to move over 
into the cage and perch on the roost. It’s the same 
principle as I use. 

The fact that this puzzle was popular, shows that 
most people could do it, and I think that most camer- 
ists would find it easy, after a little practice, and then 
they could easily look at stereographs even if in albums 
or in PHoto-ErRa. 

No Stereoscope for me! 

Yours truly, and I hope that you haven't frozen 
your ears this winter. 

WituraM H. Biacar. 

Fepruary 3, 1925. 


[The letter is remarkable from the fact that Mr. 
Blacar, an active and successful optician, is also a 
capable and resourceful amateur photographer. Al- 
though a man well along in years, and having under- 
gone a certain difficult surgical operation three or four 
times—of late years—he enjoys good health and 
thinks nothing of taking a seven-mile “hike” on a 
pleasant day and accompanied by his faithful camera. 
He is a faithful reader of PHoto-Era Maaazine. 
Longer life and health to him!—Eprror.] 


January Activities of the Brooklyn Institute 


Tue work of Dr. J. B. Pardoe of Bound Brook, N.J., 
was hung in a one-man show at the Brooklyn Institute 
during January. Dr. Pardoe’s work has long been 
known for its versatility of subject and technical excel- 
lence, so more than a mention of some of the outstand- 
ing prints is hardly necessary. Among several scenes 
at Princeton University was one of the Princeton 
Tigers sculptured by Phimister Proctor. Some very 
gorgeous sunsets stood out by their beauty and tech- 
nique. Dr. Pardoe’s work with children brought us 
some lively and expressive genre; his farming-scenes 
showed the varying phases of farm-life with the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and his figure-studies in 
the outdoors were lovely renderings. 

Dr. Pardoe’s show will be followed on February 16 
by the work of Nicholas Haz of New York, Miss Prosi- 
lova’s show having had to be postponed to a later date. 

The class work is progressing well. Mr. Hans E. 
Jeltsch demonstrated carbro printing before Miss 
Lauffer’s class and also at Mr. Zerbe’s Friday night 
public demonstration. Mr. Jeltsch is the best and 
most prolific carbro worker in the Metropolitan district 
and his work is known for its excellent technique. 
There was a one-man show of his work at the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia during the last half 
of January in which thirty-five out of the sixty-three 
prints shown were carbros. 

A new feature in Mr. Zerbe’s classes this season is 
a lecture on Home Portraiture with artificial lights 
where the students will be taught the use as well as 
the construction of suitable artificial lighting-equip- 
ment. 

Miss Lauffer has inaugurated a new feature in her 
class, by holding a small one-man show of various 
members’ work, about six prints being shown—the show 
changing at each class-session. The first members 
whose work was thus shown were Chas. W. Case and 
Walter E. Owen. 


Clarence H. White Exhibits Photographs 


An exhibition of photographs by Clarence H. White 
was held at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City, from February 9 to 21, under the auspices 
of the Stowaways. The exhibit consisted mostly of 
portraits of members of the Stowaways which are 
eventually to be bound into a book to be printed by 
Frederic W. Goudy. The fact that these photographs 
were printed on the same kind of hand-made paper 
which Mr. Goudy intends to use for the type-page is 
an interesting technical feat which required much 
experimentation. Interesting, too, from another point 
of view, is the variety which Mr. White obtained in 
this collection of men’s portraits. Included in the 
exhibit were photographs of ship-construction made 
by Mr. White in the shipyards during the war. Many 
of these were studies in composition of unusual forms 
which suggest anything but ships, but are, neverthe- 
less, the inside bones of ships. Mr. White’s work in 
photography is internationally famous, and he is repre- 
sented in the permanent collections of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the San Francisco Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the Albright Gallery, the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Philadelphia, the Newark Art Museum 
and in a number of European museums. 

Auice M. SHARKEY. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








Marcu 1 To 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Marcu 8 To 31, 1925. Portland Society of Art, Photo- 
graphic Section Annual Exhibition. L. D. M. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Maine. 
Last day for receiving prints, February 21, 1925. 


Marcu 7 To 31, 1925. The Sixth Annual Salon of 
Photography to be held in The Albright Art Gallery. 
Buffalo, New York. Under Auspices of Buffalo 
Camera Club. For entry-forms write to Lester F. 
Davis, secretary, 463 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Last day for receiving prints, February 9, 1925. 


May 10, 1925. V Salon International de Fotografia 
de Madrid. Last day for receiving prints May 10, 
1925. Further information may be obtained from 
Secretario del Salon International de Fotografia, 
Real Sociedad Fotografia, Principe 16, Madrid, 
Spain. 


May 15 to June 15, 1925. Second International 
Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of America 
to be held at the Galleries of the Art Center, 65 
East 56th Street, New York City. Last day for 
receiving prints, April 18. Address all communica- 
tions to John H. Kiem, Chairman Exhibition Com- 
— Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 

ity. 


ApriIL 17 To 26, 1925. Hammersmith Hampshire 
House Photographic Society, tenth annual exhibi- 
tion of pictorial photography, to be held at Hamp- 
shire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, London 
W. 6, England. LEntry-blanks may be obtained 
from exhibition-secretary, Mr. J. Ainger Hall, 
“Norton” Ruispil, Middlesex, England. Last day 
for receiving prints, April 2. 
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Prices of Pictorial Photographs 


I very heartily agree with you that the prices for 
high-class pictorial photographic work asked and 
received are entirely too low. I personally make very 
little effort to sell my pictures. I have sold a few at 
$25.00 each, my regular price; but, frankly, I am not 
very enthusiastic about selling them, as good multiple- 
gum prints are not easy to make and to duplicate. 
I will gladly co-operate, should you be able to organise 
any well-defined movement toward the betterment of 
present conditions. Our National Museum is now 
showing pictorial photographs; but these it has acquired 
by gift of the artists and not by purchase. I believe 
that any print for which more than a very modest 
price is asked should be made by one of the absolutely 
permanent processes—platinum, oil, or gum, also that 
no painter has a right to use anything but the best 
and most permanent colors in his work. Other mem- 
bers of the Portland Camera Club, at our last meeting, 
seemed to agree that what you desire to accomplish 
is worth while; but some feel that it is a pretty difficult 
thing to sell photographs at any price. 

Francis O. Lrssy. 


Here are my ideas concerning your Editorial, The 
Price of Pictorial Photographs: 

TheYmajority “of those;who contribute to salons 
practise pictorial photography as a serious hobby, and 
not as a remunerative business. Thus they are not 
influenced in any way by necessity to compete in a 
market for the sale of their wares, and can put any 
price they choose upon their pictures, or even refuse to 
sell at all. I have always set a price of $10.00 apiece 
for my bromide enlargements exhibited at salons, 
regardless of size, although most of them were made 
on 11x 14 paper. This sum would not adequately pay 
for the time spent upon the picture, and often does not 
cover the cost of materials used in arriving at the final 
results. In putting on this nominal price, I feel that 
I do not want to deprive any one who is interested 
enough to desire the picture, from having it, by re- 
fusing to sell at all. I also think that if they are really 
interested enough to appreciate the work, they will 
not consider $10.00 an exorbitant price. When one of 
my pictures has been sold at a salon, I generally feel a 
little regret, especially if there are other salons coming 
soon, to which I wished to send it. 

I was very much interested in your remarks about 
Leonard Misonne’s prints, which were straight oils, as 
I purchased one of those hung at the last Pittsburgh 
Salon. His price certainly does not do justice to his 
pictures, and if I were making them I should feel justi- 
fied in asking $25.00, or even $35.00 or more for one. 
However, under the different conditions in his country, 
$15.00 probably seems to him just as large a price. 

Workers in processes of unquestioned permanency, 
such as transfers, where exact reproductions of personal 
rendering are very difficult, if not impossible, enter 
the class of good etchings, and I think that one is 
justified to ask high prices. 

The great height to which pictorial photography has 


attained in recent years is principally due to enthusi- 
astic amateur workers, who spend most of their spare 
time in the pursuit of the pictorial, getting recreation 
and pleasure out of their work and feeling that, in the 
end, they are doing something worth while. I should 
be sorry to see such workers commercialise their pro- 
ductions. Also, I have no sympathy with the worker 
who puts an exorbitant price on his favorite little 
bromide print. He had better refuse to sell. It is the 
love of good work, and not the material recompense, 
that produces the best results. 
CiarKk BLICKENSDERFER. 


As a member of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America, I am complying with the request of our 
president, Mr. G. W. Harting, by writing a comment 
or reaction on your Editorial regarding the price of 
Pictorial Photographs. I have written my honest 
opinion, but feel that if it went to the buying public 
it would be damaging to the sale of Pictorial Photo- 
graphs; but if it goes to the makers of them, it will 
have the opposite effect. My frank opinion is that 
there are many photographers, but few artists—just 
the same as there are many oil-painters, but only a few 
artists among them. Of course, when a man starts 
to paint, he takes it up from the standpoint of art; 
but the average photographer has no idea what this 
thing, “art”, is, nor does he bother himself to find 
out, so naturally the percentage of real artists among 
photographers is small. Most photographers and the 
public at-large seem to think photographic tricks and 
stunts are art, and too many of our so-called pictorial 
workers think that the medium (one or another) makes 
the picture—in other words, they put the means 
before the end. I believe that a picture should be 
able to hold its own, whether it’s glossy azo or a multi- 
ple-gum. First get a picture, then improve it by 
giving it good “print-quality”, but don’t start with 
a shortcoming and try to make a picture by adding 
“‘print-quality”. 

This is only my personal opinion, and I may be 
wrong; but I believe that the artist in the true sense 
is the man that wins in Pictorial Photography. 

The reaction on prices is enclosed herewith, 

Ina W. Martin. 

[See February, 1925, issue.—Eprror.] 


Permit me to express my approval of your January 
Editorial concerning the comparatively low prices at 
which masterpieces of camera-artists are sold. No one 
knows better than yourself, who has been actively 
engaged in photography for many years, and since 
1904 as an energetic photographic editor and champion 
of pictorial photography. Some years ago, I decided 
not to sell my prints unless I received a suitable reward 
for my efforts. To produce an artistic landscape, by 
photography, takes time in getting the right light, 
composition and nature’s mood, and skill, experience 
and taste in making the print. All this should be 
considered by the pictorialist when fixing his price. 
The art-loving public should be educated to under- 
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stand these things. They willingly pay big money 
for paintings, made nowadays, whose colors change 
rapidly, and a well-made photograph lasts a life-time. 
The price of such a print, 11x14, should be from 
$25 to $50, in my opinion. 

Hersert B. Turner. 


Reearpine prices for artistic photographs, it is a 
subject that does not interest me very much, as I am 
an amateur photographer and rarely sell a photograph. 
But it seems to me that if anybody can make an artistic 
picture in any medium, he ought to get a good price 
for it. It is too late to deny photography a place 
among the fine arts or graphic arts. There are so 
many ways of making an artistic photograph that it is 
impossible to select the best method; for some one 
could use a different method and attain just as good 
results, so most pictorialists use several methods. As 
for myself, I use the multiple-gum process. When 
asked why I don’t sell some of my gum prints, I usually 
reply: “Life is too short.” It takes me a week to make 
one print, not to mention the making of the positive and 
the enlarged negative. As it is a slow, tedious and 
uncertain process, I like to “hang on” to a print that 
suits me. It was Elbert Hubbard who said: “‘Photo- 
graphy is a Fine Art when it is practised by an artist. 

H. A. Latimer. 


As I know you to be sincere in your remarks about 
pictorial photography, I should like to say the fol- 
lowing in reply. 

To my knowledge, few pictorial photographs are 
sold in America, and most of these few are from foreign 
exhibitors. A German pictorialist told me that he 
liked to exhibit here because America was a good 
market for his prints. I was not surprised when I 
was informed of how little he was getting for them. 
We just put a nominal price on exhibition-blanks but 
I am sure that any of us would ask a great deal more 
if there were a demand for pictorial work. 

How to create a demand for pictorial photography? 
More editorials like yours will do great good, 
these are not enough. Co-operation in schools, clubs 
and societies interested in photography is necessary. 
If I have to judge from New York, co-operation is 
lacking here. If there is no co-operation among our- 
selves, if there is no enthusiasm about our work, how 
can we expect other people to be interested in it? 

JosEePH PETROCELLI. 


Tue prices charged for pictorial photographs can 
be rated the same as prices charged for paintings or 
drawings, if the same amount of skill and artistic 
ability is exercised in producing the photograph, and 
if it proves to be a real picture or work of art when it 
is finished. In many instances, pictorialists waste 
valuable time on gum, bromoil and other processes 
with the idea in mind that the process makes the 
picture. This is an error. A good bromide print, as 
made by Whitehead, Mortimer and many others, is 
worth much more than the majority of process-prints 
which are made by workers who have no knowledge of 
art and composition, and very little of tonal values. 
This does not apply to all process-workers; for we 
have Misonne, Judge, Kales, Ford Sterling, Clarence 
White, Millie Hoops and many others who are artists 
of the best. They should receive much more for their 
pictures than they charge. 

The market is improving for pictorial photographs. 
I find that advertising-agencies, manufacturers and 
many other businesses are seeking good pictorial 
photographs and are willing to pay prices for them 
equal to those paid for drawings and paintings. 


I have placed small prices on Salon-prints with the 
idea in mind that they might be purchased by fellow- 
pictorialists; but my professional work is charged for 
according to subject-matter and for what it is needed, 
with a minimum of $20.00 per print ranging upward to 
$60.00 and, sometimes, $100.00 per print; and I find 
that I have all the business I can take care of. I made 
over six hundred prints last December, mostly for 
publishers and advertising-agencies. 


Ernest M. Prart. 


From Sunny Florida 


Dear Mr. Beardsley: 

Well, well! Here I am again as a visitor to Florida, 
but with Mrs. French. The health of both of us will 
be benefited by this pleasant change of three weeks. 
My last visit to Florida occurred over thirty years 
ago, when I traveled alone—as a bachelor. The 
celebrated, old landmarks (Fort Marion, City Gates, 
Slave Market, Spanish Cathedral, etc.) remain undis- 
turbed. They have made this, the oldest city in 
the United States, a great attraction to visitors from 
all parts of the country. In consequence, St. Augustine 
boasts some of the most magnificent hotels in America, 
the Ponce de Leon and others. Hotels situated at 
the water-front are subject to all the loud noises of 
power-boats, motors, etc., so that a modest, quietly 
situated hotel, like the Hotel Magnolia, is more to our 
liking. In the late eighties, as I knew it, it was less 
than half of the present size, lacked an elevator, 
but had two handsome royal palms, no longer standing. 
They are included in my large collection of photo- 
graphs (made from 5 x 8 plate negatives, Cramer slow 
(B) plates) together with still familiar views of Jackson- 
ville, Magnolia Springs, Green Cove Springs, Palatka, 
the wonderful Ocklawaha River, which I expect to 
see again. Camerists are busy, everywhere, but true 
pictorialists will prefer, or rather include, the natural, 
and unusual scenery of Florida, together with occasional 
snapshots of alligators, water-birds, and the picturesque 
homes of native negroes. Hoping that these lines 
may reach the eyes of enthusiastic camerists eagerly 
searching for new pictorial subjects, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
Witrrep A. Frencu. 


Sr. Aucusting, Fa. 
February 8, 1925. 


A Misunderstanding or You 
Must Say What You Mean 


At the photo-counter of the Robey-French Co., 
Boston. Customer (indifferently handing Mr. Bourne 
an empty one-quarter pound Elon bottle). ‘“What’s 
this worth, please?” Mr. Bourne (taking the bottle 
and examining it critically): “I should say, fifteen 
cents.” Customer (quickly): “I'll take ten bottles 
right now.” Mr. Bourne (appreciating the situation): 
“‘I—I’m sorry; but we don’t carry the empty bottles.” 

The price of a full bottle of this developer is $1.70, 
-—_ the bottle itself is handsome and expensively 
made. 


The Belated Poet 


Youne author, to publisher: “I suppose, sir, you are 
familiar with my jokes.” 

Publisher: “Oh, yes; I was familiar with them before 
you were born.” —Le Rire. 
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Where Do You Want It to Go? 


We welcome the pictures to our competitions and 
we try to take the best possible care of them and to 
be of some service to the maker of each. However, 
to do this intelligently we do need co-operation from 
those who enter pictures. Of late we have received a 
number of entries which failed to state whether they 
were for the Advanced or the Beginners’ Competition 
For example: we have a number of prints marked 
“For Miscellaneous Competition”. It so happens 
that the subject for the Advanced Competition is 
“‘Miscellaneous”, likewise this is the regular subject 
for the Beginners’ Competition. In what competition 
would you enter a print so marked? Were it marked 


Advanced or Beginners’ Competition, the picture ° 


could be properly entered at once without the delay 
of having to write for further information. 

While on the subject of competition pictures, let 
me add a word with regard to the legibility of the 
name and address. I know just how it feels to have 
my name misspelled in print. With all due allowances, 
it seems to me unnecessary. Yet, when I try to decipher 
some of the signatures and addresses which reach my 
desk each day, I begin to feel more charitable toward 
those who now and again have misspelled my name. 
In these days of many typewriters, it would seem 
that the gentle art of good penmanship were a thing 
of the past. To avoid errors in printing names of 
prize-winners and Honorable Mention awards, and to 
help the correct recording of pictures, let me ask that 
a special effort be made to write as legibly as possible. 
I assure you that it will be appreciated. 


Pictures of the Eclipse in April Issue 


Many of our good friends and subscribers have 
favored us with interesting pictures of the eclipse of 
the sun which occurred January 24. Unfortunately, 
this material arrived several days after our March 
number had gone to press. Hence, let me announce 
that in the April number we shall try to include as 
many eclipse-pictures as space will permit. We might 
add that the photographs already received are excel- 
lent examples of the intelligent use of the ordinary 
hand-camera by the average amateur. 

We also expect to obtain some eclipse-photographs 
made by professional astronomical photographers. We 
shall be glad to hear from any readers who had un- 
usual experiences in photographing the eclipse. 


Data for Competition Pictures 


Let me call especial attention to rules No. 4 and 
No. 6 in our Advanced and Beginners’ Competitions 
respectively. Both refer to the supplying of data 
with each print that is submitted. Of late, we have 
had a number of exceptionally good pictures for which 
there were no data and no time to obtain them before 
publication-date. The co-operation of our readers 
and subscribers is earnestly requested. It will be 
greatly appreciated by those who follow our com- 
petitions and try to profit by them. 


That Editorial Reference to Competitions 


My readers will note that I have seemingly shirked 
my duty with regard to the length of the usual reference 
to coming competitions in the Advanced class. On 
page 161 of this issue they will find a picture and just 
a few words which may or may not be of service. 
Frankly, I feel a bit guilty. However, I was told by 
several readers and subscribers that although my previ- 
ous lengthy editorial references were by no means dry 
reading—provided a person had the time to read them— 
yet, they were too long for a busy man or woman to 
peruse in the effort to find out what the next competi- 
tion was all about. The suggestion was made that 
I try out the matter by eliminating the long editorials 
for a month or two to see just how my readers felt 
about it. Hence, I shall do it on a tentative basis for 
the present. 

I might add that I have more than enough work to 
take up any odd moments that I may gain by not writ- 
ing these longer editorials. The point is to render serv- 
ice, and to do it to the best advantage whether it 
takes more time or not. 


A Word about Our Big Ben Binders 


Ow1ne to an unintentional oversight, some of the 
first lot of Big Ben Binders for Phoro—ErA MAGAZINE 
did not have the name of the magazine stamped in 
gold on the back, although it did appear on the front 
cover. The point is that often these binders are placed 
on a shelf or bookcase with only the back showing. 
Obviously, if the name of the magazine does not appear 
on the back, there is nothing to indicate what the 
contents of the binder may be. The manufacturers of 
the Big Ben Binder are correcting this oversight as 
quickly as possible and those of our readers who have 
placed orders for the binders will receive them within 
a very few days. 

Moreover, if there are any readers who desire to 
return their binders for the correct stamping on the 
back, we shall be glad to carry out their wishes. Our 
advertisement states that the name of the magazine 
appears on the cover and back of every binder—we 
shall stand by our word and make good every claim. 
We regret that this should have happened, and the 
manufacturer joins us in this expression. However, 
we are ready to correct the error if our readers will give 
us the opportunity. 


Please Be Thinking this Over 


Or late, considerable interest has developed with 
regard to standardising the markings of lenses in the 
United States. In the April issue there will be an edi- 
torial reference to this subject and all our readers, 
dealers and manufacturers will be invited to express 
their views so that an effort may be made to arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Let me add that PHoro-Era MaGazine is always 
ready to give publicity to any idea or plan which is 
worth while and that will really help photography. 
We may not always agree; but we do believe in the 
free expression of opinon. 
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